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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


FOLK FESTIVALS AND PAGEANTS 


LL the world loves a parade, the marching men, the booming 

bands, the fancy floats, the laughter and cheers and the 
smiles on the faces of children, young and old, that light the line 
of march. Almost as many people love folk festivals and pageants. 
Pageants and parades are closely related. Folklorists especially 
seem fond of such happy get-togethers. This is as it should be. 
They couldn't love folklore if they didn’t love people and “talk 
tale” sessions with people. It is in their blood and for them, for 
all of us, it is fun. 

Last year York State folklorists participated in New York 
State’s Year of History celebrations. They felt a close kinship with 
the town and village, city and county celebrations. This is so 
because it is in their tradition. Folklore is telling stories. It is the 
oral, the dramatic tradition. From the historical celebrations in 
the east along the Hudson and Lake Champlain to those in the 
west along the Niagara Frontier, New York State stretched the gay 
bunting of the past across the state. To keep a part of this special 
year of remembering always fresh in our minds, this issue of the 
NYFQ is dedicated and devoted to some of the outstanding 
pageants held last year. Some of these are annual affairs. 

In their hearts folklorists are happy that through these folk 
festivals and pageants many more people have found the fun that 
they have enjoyed in folklore. But what is written here should 
serve still another purpose. It is fun to remember and celebrate 
a year of history. It would be even better if every year were a time 
for remembering our rich inheritance. It would make us all better 
Americans, and what is even more, better human beings. 


M.A. R. 





YEAR OF HISTORY DRAMAS 


ALBERT B. COREY 


HE Year of History in New York State has witnessed a 

welter of historical pageants, folk festivals, and dramas. 

The wonderful thing about them is that they have been 
inspired, written, produced, acted, managed, and financed in com- 
munities all over the state by local groups using their own talent 
and their own resources. This has led to variety of subject, scope, 
and quality. When the balance is struck, it is clear that it is 
weighted toward excellence in almost every instance. 

A number of commemorative programs are well known and 
have been well attended for years. Among these are the Mormon 
pageants and dramas at Palmyra and the Indian Corn Festival 
under the guiding genius of Tom Cook at Ticonderoga. Both of 
these depict the struggles, trials, successes and defeats of people 
who, in one instance, were ousted by the white men and, in the 
second instance, were forced to move westward by their com- 
patriots 

The Mormon and Indian dramas contain practically all of the 
ingredients which one finds in the various pageants, dramas, and 
folk festivals that have been celebrated in New York during this 
Year of History. They are basically imaginative, giving pleasure 
with word pictures and appealing to nostalgia and historical 
interest. Sometimes they are presented as stage plays and some- 
times as tableaux. Both the spoken word and music enliven the 
occasion. Folk dances add color and action in many instances. 


The Year of History has seen a proliferation of programs 
throughout the State of New York. A sampling of about seventy 
includes a dozen different types of program. The most numerous 
of these depict the history of communities, notably of villages or 
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towns. Indian festivals were celebrated in Niagara Falls, Ticon 
deroga, and Ithaca. Contributions of ethnic groups to a county 


or to a city were the subjects of dramatic programs in Albany and 


Jamestown. Some dramas concerned the lives of individuals or of 
incidents in their lives, notably of Philip Skene and Mary Jemison. 
The signing of the Articles of Confederation was commemorated 
at New Paltz. The history and the contribution of local churches; 
Pfingst Sunday in Lindenhurst; and an apple festival and a maple 
sugar festival in Elizabethtown were also the subjects of celebra- 
tion. There were programs relating to folklore and mythical 
figures. Spectacular performances were given at Old Fort Niagara 
and at Fort Ticonderoga of incidents connected with the history 
of those two places. The meeting of the first Senate was re-enacted 
with the presence of today’s legislators at the Senate House in 
Kingston. 

Several striking characteristics of these productions are to be 
noted. Their quality was unusually high. While effective dramatic 
presentation required a certain amount of exaggeration, it was 
evident that the details were generally accurate and that the total 
picture presented was sound. Original dialogue, period dress, and 
appropriate settings lent an atmosphere of historical accuracy 
which showed that the productions were based on painstaking 
research of documentary and other sources. Characteristic of most 
‘of the productions was the use of folktales and folklore which 
senlivened them and added to their quality. 

In all except a few instances, research, writing, and produc- 
‘tion were carried out locally. In a half dozen cases professional 
companies were paid to put on the pageant or festival with the 
use of local talent. Although inaccuracies do appear regardless of 
whether the production was by amateurs or professionals, these 
were far outweighed by the soundness and quality of interpreta- 
tion of the whole. 

Programs were sponsored by every type of local organization. 
Business and civic groups, religious groups, Sunday schools and 
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youth fellowships, Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, civic organizations, 
such as, fire departments and Chambers of Commerce, service 
clubs and garden clubs, historical societies and public authorities 
of counties, and cities, towns, and villages which in many cases 
helped to finance programs, all participated. Schools did yeoman 
service. Music was provided by electric organs, bands, orchestras, 
and drum corps. Local choirs and choruses, soloists, and barber 
shop quartets added their contributions also. 

Costs, as one would expect, varied greatly from almost nothing 
to thousands of dollars. In most instances there was a single per- 
formance, although in several cases performances were repeated 
five and six times. The smallest reported attendance was 600. 

The most obvious conclusion to be reached is that dramas and 
festivals are a good instructional device. This has been well known 
since the beginning of time, but it is refreshing to discover it year 
by year because it is a truth which is always old and ever new. If 
done accurately, they not only present a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the past; they instruct also in such matters as language, 
ideas, styles, color, habits, attitudes of mind, significant happen- 
ings, and the like. They have another quality which is important 
for the community. They tend to unite rather than to divide com- 
munities. They bring together older and younger folk who in 
working together find it easier the next time to unite on fine com- 
munity projects. This characteristic is sometimes misunderstood 
or receives no attention at all, but it is one of the most important 
products of such a program. 


The learning process involves many factors. That which is 


most attractive and which, for a community, is the most important 


is that people shall have fun as they learn. No other medium 
exceeds dramas, festivals, and pageants in this respect. 





FOLK FESTIVAL OF THE CATSKILLS 


NORMAN STUDER 


AMP Woodland last summer sponsored its nineteenth 

annual Folk Festival of the Catskills. Throughout these 

years the camp has maintained its central objective of 
bringing together city vacationists and country people through 
enjoyment of folklore. These nineteen festivals have been family 
affairs, informal, friendly, with young and old sharing the plat- 
form, singing, dancing, play acting, and always using folk 
material that comes from the surrounding country. 

The nature of this festival is very much determined by the fact 
that it is part of the life of a children’s camp. It is planned as the 
culmination of camp activities that bring city children into the 
community to make friends and dig into local history and folklore. 
Near the end of the camp season the friends who have been made 
over many years come to camp, from a radius of fifty or sixty miles, 
Among these neighbors are the best fiddlers, jig dancers, square 
dance callers, singers and story tellers we can find. The perfor- 
mances are casual and often impromptu, and everybody is relaxed 
and at ease. The young people have an important part in the affair, 
and the relationships between city and country people are warm 
and neighborly. The youngsters cheer madly when their favorite 
folk musicians step to the platform. In the audience city vacation 
ists and country people mingle and fraternize. 

Che activities of festival week end are designed to carry out 
certain main objectives. The festival is a public service, bringing 
together a group of people who have learned their songs, dances, 
fiddle tunes, and stories in the traditional way. Closely connected 
is the aim of collecting and preserving that material and making it 


available in published form. The festival still continues to fulfill 
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this objective, although some of the old familiar faces of the early 
years are gone. George Edwards, from whom we collected more 
than a hundred fine old songs, often in rare versions, died in 1948. 
Gone, too, are Orson Slack, who used to run rafts down the Dela- 
ware River, peppery old Etson Van Wagner, and the droll hermit, 
Marvin Yale. However, many of the performers of the early fes- 
tivals still come back and contribute to the gaiety of the affair: 
Harry Robinson, the fiddler, and his story telling wife, Mary 
Avery, George Van Kleeck, John Coss, and Ernie Sager. Another 
crops of more recent performers who attend regularly are Grant 
Rogers, Mike Todd, Celia Kelder, Elwyn Davis, Harry Siemsen, 
and Pierre DeNio. 

[Through the years we have preserved the folk material that has 
come to us through the festivals. We began collecting folksongs in 
a serious way in the summer of 1941 when Herbert Haufrecht was 
music director of the camp. Norman Cazden continued the work 
begun by Haufrecht, and he has served almost continuously ever 
since as the camp's expert on Catskill music and dance. Both men 
are composers and have used folk music as the basis for their com- 
positions, and have written articles about Catskill music for the 
NYFQ and the Journal of American Folklore. More than half of 
the songs in Norman Cazden’'s Abelard Folk Song Book came from 
the Woodland archives. Many of the square dances found in the 
Catskills appear in Cazden’s Dances from Woodland, Stories 
recorded at our cracker barrel session have appeared in issues of 
the NYFQ. Camp Woodland maintains growing archives of Cats- 
kill lore on tapes. 

The Festival is a place where young people carry on the tradi- 
tion of using and enjoying folklore. Old Etson Van Wagner sadly 
said, ‘When I die my songs will die with me.” But he lived long 
enough to attend several festivals where youngsters of nine and 
ten sang his version of “The Spotted Cow” and “Lather and 


Shave.’ The festival from the first was a wonderful meeting 


ground for young and old in a world where generations are gen- 
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erally stratified and isolated from each other. Here the relation- 
ship between city youngsters and country oldsters is warm and 
genuine and strong evidence for the idea that folklore leaps across 
barriers. Our young people sing the folksongs and call off their 
own dances; they also perform in folk plays, cantatas, and modern 
dances that derive from the Catskill lore. Instrumentalists perform 
compositions which have their musical roots in the area, and 
campers and counselors recite the poetry of local people. 

The festival demonstrates creative uses of folk materials. At 
Camp Woodland folklore fulfils its important function of stimu- 
lating and enriching the arts. Associated with the camp have been 


artists who used this material creatively in some form or other. 
The festival has been a ‘‘showcase” for their works. A high spot in 


most festivals has been the performance of a cantata based on 
local materials, with a camper chorus of a hundred voices and an 
orchestral accompaniment. The first of these in 1945 was the 
premiere of ‘‘We've Come from the City” by Herbert Haufrecht, 
commissioned by the camp. This cantata made use of the story of 
the building of reservoirs in the Catskills to meet New York's 
growing need for water. In 1951 the camp again performed a 
work it had commissioned. Herbert Haufrecht’s ‘Boney Quillen” 
is based on anecdotes about a trickster and folk minstrel of the 
Delaware Valley. The cantata is based on stories collected on 
camper trips into this region. The third cantata commissioned by 
the camp was “Sojourner Truth” by Robert DeCormier and Carl 
Abrams. Because Woodland is an interracial camp, this story has 
special significance. Sojourner Truth, who was born in Ulster 
County, was a slave who rose to eminence as a fighter for abolition 
and women’s rights. The three cantatas have been repeated several 
times at festivals after their initial performances. 

Festival goers in 1958 witnessed the first performance of 
“Dingle Hill,” a musical play based on an incident in the anti-rent 
war in Delaware County, forty miles from camp. The music was 
composed by Norman Cazden and the lyrics and dialogue by 
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Norman Studer. The writings of Warren G. Sherwood, poet and 
local historian of Ulster County, formed the basis for two plays 
written by camp counselors, David Margulies and Ann Allen. 
At most of the festivals modern dance interpretations of Catskill 
songs and ballads have been performed. Among the young dance 
counselors who have arranged the choreography and directed such 
productions are Florence Peters, Betsy Dickerson, and Fay Berrios. 
Both Cazden and Haufrecht have composed music on Catskill 
themes for festival performances. Among such work are Hauf- 
recht’s “Square Set,” “A Woodland Serenade,” and ‘Walkin’ the 
Road."’ Cazden’'s most important works based on Catskill materials 
are “Three Ballads from the Catskills” and ‘‘Stony Hollow.” 

Throughout the Catskills we have found that poetry writing 
has been a folk activity, and we have included it on festival pro- 
grams at most of these affairs. The poetry of Inez George Gridley 
and Warren G. Sherwood has been recited or dramatized at many 
festivals. 

Originally a single-session affair on camp visiting day, the 
festival has grown to a three-session event. One of the two evening 
sessions, requiring a small intimate setting, features plays and 
dances by campers, and the second is the combined cracker 
barrel session and song-swapping fest. This evening is topped 
by a square dance with as many callers as the platform of the 


camp social hall will hold. The largest and most impressive 
session takes place on the Simpson Memorial Ski Slipe on Sat- 


urday afternoons. For many years the Simpson brothers of 
Phoenicia have made this spectacular site available. No more 
appropriate setting for the music of the Catskill folk could be 
imagined than this natural amphitheater rimmed by mountains. 
The old fiddle tunes and ballads roll up the mountain sides and 
echo on the wooded crests. 

Closely related in purpose to the festival is the Catskill Folk 
Museum, which is being constructed on a plateau opposite the ski 
slope. The work campers are mainly responsible for the construc- 
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tion of buildings and clearing of this area. Here we plan a local 
museum concentrating on the old industries of the Catskill region. 
We have a good collection of work implements collected during 
twenty summers of trip taking. The museum will be a repository 
for all our collected materials and an added attraction for visitors 


to the festival. 


BICENTENNIAL AT 
OLD FORT NIAGARA 


GROVE McCLELLAN 


HE year 1959, New York State's Year of History, was 
observed by a_ bicentennial celebration at Old Fort 
Niagara, Youngstown, New York, marking the 200th anni- 
versary of the passing of French Fort Niagara to English control. 


Or 


The surrender of Niagara to Sir William Johnson on July 25, 
1759, has been given scant mention by the historians. This was 
the milestone of history which was commemorated in Niagara 


County the week of July 19 through July 26. 


The climax of the Bicentennial Celebration was the pageant- 


drama, “Under Three Flags,” which was presented on the very 
ground where much of the historic action took place. A wooden 
stage, approximately 150 feet long by 40 feet deep, was erected 
just inside the stone wall on river side of the fort and rows of 
bleachers were set up from the log cabin almost to the Castle door. 
Special lighting and sound equipment were provided. Plain back- 
drops were used, with only a suggestion of scenery here and there. 
There was no actual firing of cannon in the battle scenes, but 
combat action and the atmosphere and noise of the battlefield 
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were simulated by the use of fireworks and smoke bombs, which 
were surprisingly effective. 
rhe script was written and the pageant produced by a pro- 


fessional company which specializes in anniversary celebrations in 


local communities. Assistance was given by townspeople with 


experience in amateur dramatics and by the parks department of 
the city of Niagara Falls. The first dra’ € the script was not satis- 
factory to the historical research cor «tee and had to be rewrit- 
ten, so that in its final form it was largely the work of the research 
committee. There were no spoken lines, the dialogue being given 
by four s ript readers in the wings. 

The pageant-drama opened with a concert overture by the 
U.S. Marine Band of Cherry Point, North Carolina, and a salvo 
of rocket bombs. This was followed by a prologue given by an old 
Indian chief, who related the legend of the Maid of the Mist. The 


pageant proper then began. 


Episode One. IN THE BEGINNING. The narrator reads: “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth was 
without form, and void. . . .And God said, let there be light, and there 
was light. 

‘This is the story of Fort Niagara—‘Under Three Flags’—told in a 
living pageant by the people of Niagara County today. Every story 
and every tale has a beginning, and our beginning goes back many 
centuries. So let us hark back to the days when this land once stood 
as a virginal wilderness, to the days of the Neuter Indians and later 
the Iroquois, bronze Romans of the forest. This ancient triangle of 
land, Old Fort Niagara, was the rendezvous of copper-skinned fish- 
ermen back in the days of Onguiara, the Neuter village just under 
the Niagara escarpment. . . .’ The narrator then describes the for- 
mation of the Iroquois Confederacy and the extermination of the 
Neuters. 

Episode Two. THE FIRST WHITE MAN. “France was the first 
to bid for this part of the New World. Champlain explored the St. 
Lawrence in 1609, but made the fatal mistake of shooting some 
Iroquois chiefs, thereby incurring the enmity of the powerful Iroquois 
Confederacy. One Etienne Brule, interpreter to Champlain, had lived 
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among the Hurons, and was probably the first white man to pass 
through the Niagara region. .. .” Here Brule’s capture by the Indians 
and narrow escape from death are related. 

Episode Three. SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS. Fired with the zest 
of new opportunity of expression, keyed with the imagination and 
romance of things spiritual, the bearers of the Cross were the first to 
press forward to Niagara. .. .In 1626 the Franciscan priest, Father 
Dallion, arrived in the neuter village. ‘I have come from the Great 
White Father across the big water to offer you our friendship. You 
will honor me by accepting these gifts as a token. . .Jesus Christ com- 
mands that all of you listen to me as I tell you His teachings. .. .” 
Dallion, and later Fathers Brebeuf and Chaumonot, missionary priests 
all, were faithful to the end. 

Episode Four. LA SALLE AND FORT CONTI. “My name is 
Rene Robert Cavelier de La Salle, and this is the year 1679. Father 
Louis Hennepin, my lieutenant, Henri de Tonti, and several of my 
men have stopped here at the mouth of the Niagara River to build a 
fort that will protect our supply line from Fort Frontenac to the Falls 
portage from possible Indian attacks. . . .We built two redoubts, 


blockhouses, 40 feet square, of great timbers that were musket proof 
and joined together by a palisade. I called it Fort Conti. . . .” 

Episode Five. FORT DENONVILLE., The second Fort Niagara, 
known as Fort Denonville, was built in 1687. De Tregay, left in 


command, speaks: “It is a sad story to relate, and twelve of us will 
never forget it. . . .One day the provision boat came, unloaded and 
sailed away. . . .The provisions were all spoiled, not a bit of edible 
food. We faced starvation from that day on... .The winter wore on.” 
By late February sixty men had died. A rescue was organized and 
effected on Good Friday, 1688. Of the orignal garrison of 100 men only 
twelve wretched survivors were left to tell what had happened. Father 
Pierre Millet, a member of the rescue party, erected a large wooden 
cross in commemoration of the ill-fated garrison. Fort Denonville was 
soon after abandoned. 

Episode Six. THE CASTLE OF FORT NIAGARA. For many 
years the French had cherished the idea of building a permanent stone 
fort at the mouth of the Niagara River. Louis Thomas de Joncaire was 
selected to present the plans for a building to the Indian chiefs. “The 
chiefs consented and the stone house, which we know today as the 


lw AS 


Castle, was built in 1726. It looked like a stone house, but it was a 
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veritable fort; its walls four feet thick, huge stone arches to absorb the 
firing of cannon from the top deck; its inside well as a precaution 
against siege; in fact, the finest fortress that had been built to date 
in the west.” It soon became one of the most important fur trading 
posts in America, controlling, as it did, the key route to the Great 
Lakes and the Ohio River. 

Episode Seven. THE SIEGE. “The French and English struggle to 
control the frontier fur trade continued; and 1754 brought the un- 
ofhcial outbreak of the French and Indian War. Captain Francois 
Pouchot took command of Fort Niagara, enlarged it and converted 
it into a formidable stronghold. . . .The English had their eyes on it 
... Orders were issued for General John Prideaux with 2,200 regular 


British troops and militia to proceed from Fort Stanwix. . . .Prideaux 
| | 


was joined by Sir William Johnson,. . . .commanding 943 Iroquois 
warriors. . . .Early in July, 1759, they had landed. . . .four miles east 
of the fort.” 

The English send a messenger to Pouchot under a flag of truce 
to ask for the surrender of the fort, which was refused. 

Ihe siege began. Day by day the English trenches were dug closer 
and closer to the fort. General Prideaux was killed and Johnson as- 
sumed command. “Sergeant, move these guns up to 100 yards, and fast. 
Each gun will begin a covering fire as soon as it is set up. We will move 
the remainder of the guns in to 100 yards under your cover.” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

“At close range the British batter the fort for five more days, and 
those courageous men and women in the fort pray that reinforcements 
from other French posts will arrive soon.” 

Episode Eight. FRENCH SURRENDER. “Pouchot had sent run- 
ners to Fort Little Niagara and to other French posts calling for aid 
. . . .1,400 French soldiers and Indians were unaware of the British 
ambuscade as they marched the River Road and reached what is now 
the village of Youngstown. 

“Fire!” (War whoops, etc) 

“Taken by surprise, the French were completely disorganized. 
The British regulars fired three volleys. The Indians attacked the left 
flank. Many prisoners were taken and the rest rushed back in the 
wildest confusion along the road to the portage. Indians followed 
them, shooting and scalping any of the French foes they could over- 
take. It was a disastrous, bloody rout... . 
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Johnson sends word of the defeat to Fort Niagara under a flag 
of truce. Pouchot is incredulous and sends one of his officers to the 
enemy lines to confirm the report. 


“Convinced of its truth, and with all hope of assistance gone, 
Pouchot surrendered the fort on July 25, 1759. The siege had lasted 
eighteen days. . . .['wo months later Quebec fell to the British, and 
France ceased to be a power in the New World.” 

Episodes Nine, Ten and Eleven. THE JOHNSON TREATIES, 
1760-1774; NIAGARA DURING THE REVOLUTION: EARLY 
SETTLERS: WAR OF 1812; FINALE AND SALUTE TO FORT 
NIAGARA. 

“Years passed, and the Old Fort was abandoned as military 
quarters, but in times of emergency the old buildings were pressed into 
service. The Castle was used during the Civil War and even in World 
War I for housing troops and supplies. . . . 

“Old Fort Niagara has been restored and has been preserved as a 
lasting symbol to remind us of that price which was paid in struggle 
and strife, in life and in death, to create our America. 

“Today, over the ancient parade ground float the flags of three 
great nations. ...The Fleurs-de-lis of early France, the blue field with 
the red and white crosses of eighteenth century England, and fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes for Old Glory. 


“Theirs is the glory; the heritage ours.” 


[he pageant-drama ended with a spectacular display of fire- 


works. The foregoing sketch of the pageant is, of course, very 


much condensed. The acting me was approximately one hour 
and a half. 





INDIAN FESTIVAL AT 
TICONDEROGA 


JANE M. LAPE 


ACH August since 193l—with the exception of the war 

years when the national emergency dictated a temporary 

suspension—a folk drama has been presented close by the 
western shore of Lake Champlain. A few miles away is the Fort 
Piconderoga headland where in 1609 Samuel de Champlain made 
history by his use of firearms as an ally of the Algonquin Indians 
against their traditional Iroquois foe. 

On Ticonderoga’s “Century Farm,” the home of Thomas and 
Ethel Cook, where four generations of Tom's people have tilled 
the soil, stands a stately grove of majestic pine and seedling beech 
trees. No more salubrious spot graces the Adirondack Country 
than this quiet grove which was once the site of an Indian encamp 
ment. Here Tom Cook, as he is affectionately known in the area, 
with the co-operation of his friends and neighbors, has expanded 
a life-long study of Indian Lore into a folk drama with a constantly 
widening influence. Here each August, on the Friday evening 
nearest the fifteenth of the month, is presented the Ticonderoga 
Indian Pageant, devoted solely to acknowledgment of our debt 
to the American Indian and toa better understanding of his place 
in our nation’s history. 


[his Indian Festival, in the manner of folk things, has grown 


from a group of less than a dozen, wherein the participants were 


actors as well as audience, to an inspiring spectacle requiring a 
cast exceeding one hundred and playing to an audience of about 


two thousand people. 


In the fall of 1931 the late Stephen H. P. Pell, whose vision 
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and life-long efforts accomplished the restoration of historic Fort 
Ticonderoga, loaned his friend Tom Cook a considerable portion 
of the Indian resources of his library. Among the volumes were 
works of Francis Parkman and Lewis A. Morgan. Excerpts from 
each of these great writers have provided the creed of the Society 
for the Preservation of Indian Lore, the administrative group that 
produces and presents each season's pageant: 

The Indian is the son of the Wilderness, the child who would not 


be weaned from the breast of his rugged mother, who would not learn 
the arts of civilization, so, with the forest, the two must perish together. 


Francis Parkman 


We have met the Red Man upon the warpath, and not at his fire- 
side. We have dealt with him as his oppressor and not as his friend. 
His evil traits, ever present in our minds form the standard of judge- 
ment, and when his virtues rise up before us, they create surprise 


because the standard of estimation has been universally unjust. 


Lewis A. Morgan 


With understanding and sympathy awakened by these two 


quotations, Tom Cook wrote a series of five basic pageants: 


THE BIRTH OF THE LONGHOUSE 
SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON AND THE MOHAWKS 
THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF RED JACKET 
THE LAST OF THE SENECAS 


The basic patterns of these dramas are varied each year by the 
presentation of different phases of Iroquoian life and community 
existence. Based on the records of the earliest explorers, the 
audience is shown how these primitive people lived happy and 
balanced lives, how they almost pampered their children with 
kindness, had their own high standards of morals and personal 
behavior, and developed a way of life fully satisfactory to them- 
selves and the conditions under which they lived. Efforts are made 
to show that the Indians are a deeply religious people, kind, 
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generous to a fault, almost fanatical in their honesty and deter- 
mination to fulfill a given pledge; that they were temperate, 
physically clean and strong, proud of their healthy bodies, and 
temperamentally happy. 


Three of the pageants are concerned with personalities prom- 
inent in the annals of the Indian: Sir William Johnson, able 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Pontiac, chief of the western 
tribes, whose plan to drive the white race into the sea might have 
altered our own history had it been accepted by all the tribes; and 
Red Jacket, greatest of Indian orators. But it is the first and the 
last of the pageant sequence that present the most powerful and 
also perhaps the most poignant tale. The Birth of the Long House 
tells a graphic story of the founding of the League of the Iroquois, 
the most powerful political unit in the history of the aborigines. 
The word Iroquois means five nations. The five tribes, Mohawk, 
Seneca, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Oneida, had settled in what is 
now New York State. Although united by ties of kinship, they 
were continually quarrelling among themselves and a constant 
state of war was maintained. Two wise men, Hiawatha and 
Daganoweda, realizing the utter uselessness of war, conceived 
the idea of uniting the five nations into one political unit and 
they finally achieved that end. The resulting Iroquois Confederacy 
was a purely representative form of government, many aspects of 
which were included in our own Articles of Confederation and 
later our federal constitution. 


In the picture language of the Iroquois, this political unit was 


represented as a long bark house in which all five nations lived 
peacefully, strongly united under one roof. 


This pictograph was drawn from the more tangible shelter 
which the agrarian Iroquois adopted in their northern home—the 
rude bark house constructed with a central opening in the roof 
for a chimney, which provided simple physical shelter against the 
hardships of the northern winters, just as the political organiza- 
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tion of the “Longhouse”’ provided national strength and became 
the symbol of Iroquoian civilization. 

In 1947, Tom Cook wished to add to the well-established 
facilities of the Forest Theater, a replica of the Iroquoian Long 
House, because of its tangible and intangible association with the 
culture he was attempting to interpret, but funds for such a 
project were not available. His friend and former neighbor, 
Horace A. Moses, then president of Strathmore Paper Mills in 
Woronoco and Springfield, Massachusetts, on learning of Tom's 
wishes, told him to go ahead and promised to pay the cost. Before 
the project could be carried out, Mr. Moses died, but the Horace 
A. Moses Foundation, under the direction of Frederick N. Bridg- 
ham (now president of the Strathmore Mills), wishing to carry 
out all the promises expressed or implied by Horace Moses, under- 
wrote the cost and the Forest Theatre now possesses an authentic 
reproduction of an Iroquoian Long House. So careful was the 
research and construction that the Encyclopedia Brittanica Film 
Corporation used it as the illustration in their documentary movie 
on the American Indian, the Iroquoian portion of which was 
filmed at the Forest Theatre. This film, available to schools 
throughout the country, should help greatly to re-evaluate Amer- 
ican Indian history. 

It is also worthy of note that Voice of America also sent a team 
of reporters to the pageant and recorded portions of the script 
narrative for broadcast overseas. 

The final pageant in the series is entitled The Last of the 
Senecas and is perhaps the saddest and most moving of all. It deals 
with a phase of our history not largely dwelt upon in our school 
text books—and unrecorded in Iroquoian annals, because the 
Indian had no written language. This sad page of our national 
story is the ruthless manner in which the Indian land was taken 
from them under guise of legal purchase or exchange. The power- 
ful speech of one of their chiefs, Big Kettle, has been preserved 


and is the dramatic highlight of the play. He gives vent to the 
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wrath, hopelessness, and despair of the Indian race when he 
realizes that extinction is its ultimate fate. 

The American people have long prided themselves on their 
support of the weak and the oppressed, and today they consider 
themselves to be the foremost champions of democracy and the 
rights of small nations throughout the world. It is a praiseworthy 
position, but we can perhaps become a greater nation, certainly 
a more honest one, if, looking back in all humility, we acknowl- 


edge our debt to those native Americans whose heritage we hold. 


Our histories speak of the Indian as a bloodthirsty savage and of 
our early settlers as patriots defending their homes and country, while 
in reality is was the Indian who was the patriot defending his home, 
his country, and his honor.—Thomas Cook. 


NUNDAWAGA SOCIETY FOR 
HISTORY AND FOLKLORE 


ROBERT E. MOODY 


S HE talked with Dr. Arthur C. Parker at the meeting of 

the Genesee Country Historical Federation in 1953, Jay 

D. Barnes became convinced that Yates County should 

do something to exploit its unusual good fortune in having within 

its boundaries both the birthplace of the Seneca Nation and the 

man—Dr. Parker—best fitted to interpret the Senecas to the modern 

world. As county historian, Mr. Barnes brought the matter before 

the Yates County Historical Society, and under its sponsorship, 
the Nundawaga Society was born. 

The announced purpose of the new organization was “to 

gather accounts of the history and folklore of Indian and pioneer 

times and to interpret and dramatize by play and pageant the 
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material thus gathered.” The name “Nundawaga” was taken 
because that was the true name of the Senecas and it was evident 
i that the work of the Society would center around the interpreta- 
tion of Seneca life and history. 

Soon after its organizational meeting, the Society received its 
permanent charter from the New York State Board of Regents. It 
was decided to present a pageant in a beautiful sycamore grove 
just off New York State Route 245 between Middlesex and Naples 
near the traditional birthplace of the Seneca Nation. 

Dr. Parker prepared the first pageant for the Society, 
Nundawao, The Coming of the Senecas. This told of two great 
Seneca traditions. The first of these was that the original Senecas 
were born from the earth in a cave in the great cleft, now called 
Clark's Gully, in their sacred mountain, and founded their first 
village on the flats by West River. The village took the name of 
the sacred mountain, Nundawao, which looms above Nundawaga 
Grove where the pageants are presented. The second tradition was 
the story of the Great Serpent that nearly exterminated the 
Senecas on Bare Hill or Genundowa. 

The day of the first pageant was one of those perfect days that 
come so frequently in late August and early September. The per- 
formance of the actors and the pageant itself won high praise, but 
what should have been a most successful day was for the Society 
almost a disaster. Even the most optimistic had not dreamed that 
the spectators would number more than a few hundred. When 
thousands came, the Society was unprepared. The stage and the 
seating areas were on the same levels, and because of this, large 
numbers were unable to see the pageant and were greatly disap- 
pointed. 

Then, on the first day of 1955, came the worst disaster of all, 
the sudden death of Dr. Parker. There were some who believed 
that this meant the death of the Society also, but at the next 
meeting of the board of trustees it was decided that the best 


memorial that the Society could provide would be to carry on in 
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the tradition that Dr. Parker had established. It was, therefore, 
decided to present Nundawao, The Coming of the Senecas for the 
second time. 

At once plans were made to avoid the mistakes of 1954. A 
raised earthen stage was built between the giant maples that 
had framed the stage of the previous year. A raised seating area 
was also constructed for the bleachers at the rear of the grounds. 
Since that time all spectators have been able to see and to hear. 

The pageant in 1956 was Hiawatha, a story of the real 
Hiawatha of Iroquois tradition, a very different person from the 
Hiawatha of Longfellow. In the pageant story, Hiawatha has been 
sent by Dekanawida, the great founder of the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy, to reunite the badly divided Seneca Nation and bring them 
into the League. He arrives in Nundawao at a time when the 
Senecas are mourning the death of a fine young man who has been 
slain by the Onondagas under Atotarho. Using the great wam- 
pum belts of the proposed Confederacy, Hiawatha outlines the 
plans of Dekanawida for the new union and then leaves Nundawao 
to meet with the Western Senecas. 

Soon afterward a war party of the Western Senecas attack 
Nundawao, but are repulsed. Hiawatha then returns to Nundawao 
bringing with him the Sachem of the Western Senecas. With the 
help of Jigonsase, the Mother of Nations, Hiawatha succeeds in 
reuniting the Senecas, who now agree to join the great Confed- 
eracy. Thus one of Hiawatha’s great tasks is completed. 


Dekanawida, which was presented in 1957, continues the 


Hiawatha story after the interval of one year. As the Senecas pre- 


pare to make the great march to Onondaga, a plot to prevent the 
formation of the union is discovered and defeated. Led by 
Dekanawida and Hiawatha, the five Iroquois Nations gather at 
Hiawatha Point, the home of the savage Onondaga chieftain, 
Atotarho, the greatest foe of the proposed confederacy. 
Terrorized by the terrible personal appearance of the savage 
Onondaga, the greatest singer of the Iroquois is unable to com- 
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plete the Great Hymn of Peace and retires in confusion; but 
Dekanawida, who until this time has had an impediment in his 
speech, now sings the Great Hymn and with newly acquired elo- 
quence wins fierce Atotarho to the idea of union. The League 
now accepts Atotarho as head of their council, and Dekanawida 
supervises the crowning of the sachems of the Confederacy with 
deer antlers. His work now completed, Dekanawida gives his final 
advice to the new League, says farewell, and makes his departure, 
never to return. 

Strangers Come to Nundawao, which was first presented in 
1958, is entirely fiction, but shows the effects of European contacts 
on the culture of a Seneca village. The scene is the ancient Seneca 
village of Nundawao in 1687, just before the Denonville invasion. 
While the Senecas had been in contact with the French for a con- 
siderable period before 1687, their earliest homeland, which they 
called Genundaga, was probably one of the areas to which the 
Franch came later because of its remoteness. 

rhe story is built around the conflicting aims and activities of 
three very different Frenchmen: a Jesuit, a trader, and a native of 
Normandy who has become a Seneca by adoption. While the Jesuit 
labors to save souls, the trader finds the exchange of brandy for 
beaver pelts highly profitable. Finally the Jesuit is ordered to 
return to Montreal, because the Denonville expedition is being 
prepared. The trader also departs, but Le Coq, who has become 
truly Indian and despises the France of the old regime, remains 
with his Indian wife among a people who are finding themselves 
divided by the new ideas brought by the Europeans. 


Although these pageants are stories of ancient days, the prob- 


lems they present are ever new. Into Nundawao was woven the 
problem of subversive elements in a society. In both Hiawatha 
and Dekanawida the problem is that of internationalism and 
world peace, for it seems certain that the great founders, ignorant 
of the size and complexity of the world, actually believed that 
their confederacy could become world-wide and end all wars. 
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Strangers Come to Nundawao introduces the theme of conflicting 
cultures. 

It was Dr. Parker's hope that the Society would assemble a 
large number of properties that are authentic in design. This has 
been the case. Great care has been taken to use only authentic cos- 
tumes. An authentic longhouse is an important part of the setting 
for every pageant. Authentic replicas of four of the great wampum 
belts of the Confederacy, including the Atotarho and Hiawatha 


belts, add much to several scenes. The women use pottery replicas 


of authentic design as well as many other artifacts. 

Although the majority of those who take part in these pageants 
have no Indian blood, the Nundawaga pageant is recognized and 
appreciated by many of Indian ancestry. An outstanding feature 
of the first day of the pageant each year is the opening prayer in 
the Seneca language by Doneehogawenh (Sachem Freeman John- 
son), the Keeper of the Western Doorway of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy. 

Mrs. Ethel Brant Monture, a well-known writer on Indian life 
and culture, a descendant of Joseph Brant, and a trustee of the 
Society, has been a very helpful consultant and has taken part in 
the pageants. Arleigh Hill of the Rochester Museum has been of 
great assistance in building up the Society's library of recordings 
of Indian music. Several of the pageants have been enlivened by 
Mohawk dancers from St. Regis, led by Ray Fadden, a well- 
known expert on Iroquois life. 

For New York's “Year of History” in 1959 the Society had 
planned to present Hiawatha, because the founding of the 
League of the Iroquois was a major event in the history of the 
state and the mission of Hiawatha to the Senecas was actually 
accomplished in the area where the pageant was to be held. How- 
ever, a lack of community interest led to the abandonment of all 
plans for a pageant in 1959 and to discussion as to whether or not 
the Society should continue. 

However, the trustees decided that since the Society's charter 
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is for a much larger group of activities than merely the production 
of a pageant, it would be well to continue the organization and 
stress those other activities, and for the time being to abandon 
the pageant project. An attempt will be made to show the excel- 
lent motion pictures, costumes, and wampum belts which the 
Society possesses, as educational programs for the schools and as 
programs for service clubs. Thus it is hoped that the Society's 
indebtedness will be liquidated and new interest aroused to the 
point where the pageants may be resumed. 

The Nundawaga Society still welcomes to its membership all 
who love the beautiful land of the Finger Lakes and its rich 
heritage of Indian lore and hopes that as it grows it will extend 
its activities into the other fields which are provided for in its 
charter. These include the reconstruction of a Seneca village and 
the promotion of original research into this region's early history 
and folklore. : 


To all who share the ideals of the Nundawaga Society we say, 


“Come and meet with us under the sycamores of Nundawaga 
Grove.” 





HILL COMORAH MORMON 
PAGEANT 


HAROLD I. HANSEN 


INCE 1937, except for the war years, a pageant adapted from 


the Book of Mormon has been presented at Hill Cumorah, 

four miles south of Palmyra, New York. The original script 
was written by the late Dr. H. Wayne Driggs, a member of the 
English faculty at New York University. This script has been 
revised through the years by Dr. Harold I. Hansen who has 
been the dramatic director since the first performance. 

This year is the 133rd anniversary of the year that the Angel 
Moroni gave Joseph Smith possession of the golden plates of the 
Book of Mormon buried on Hill Cumorah. On the basis of the 
Book of Mormon and other revelations which he reported sub- 
sequently, Joseph, who was twenty-one years old at the time, 
went on to found the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
The story of the pageant is the story of the Book of Mormon. 

Six hundred years before the birth of Christ, Lehi, a prophet 
of Jerusalem, was told by God to leave that city and go with his 
family to America. After arriving on one of the American con- 
tinents, the family of Lehi split into two separate nations headed 
by two of Lehi’s sons, Nephi and Laman. The Nephites were a 
God-fearing, diligent people who kept records and built a mar- 
velous civilization. The nation headed by Laman, the Lamanites, 
became corrupt, envious, and quarrelsome. 

Following the crucifixion of Jesus and his resurrection in 
Jerusalem, Jesus came to the continent of America as a resurrected 
being. He taught his gospel to the people here and organized his 
church among them. Obeying these teachings, the Nephites 
flourished for generations. However, after centuries they fell into 
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wicked ways and disregarded the warnings of their prophets based 
on the teachings of Jesus. One of the Nephite prophets was 
Mormon who recorded the chronicles of his nation. He inscribed 
a condensed record. of his chronicles on plates of gold and gave 
them into the keeping of his son Moroni. When the Nephite 
nation was destroyed by the Lamanites, Moroni survived. He 
buried the plates in Hill Cumorah where they remained hidden 
for fourteen centuries until 1823 when they were revealed to 
Joseph Smith, following directions given to him by Moroni who 
appeared to him as an angel. After four years of probation, he was 
permitted to take the plates. 

The pageant is presented by more than three hundred and 
fifty Mormons, all of whom pay their travel expenses and their 
living expenses during the three weeks they are at Palmyra. Of 
this number, two hundred and fifty are actors actually in the cast 
while the rest are engaged in handling sound equipment, lighting, 
scenery, make-up, and costumes. There is no admission charge, 
no collection, no parking charge or commercialization of any kind. 
More than 75,000 people have attended the three-day presentation. 

The west slope of Hill Cumorah provides the vast setting—two 
hundred feet wide and three hundred feet long. There are five 
major stages and twenty secondary stages for the thirteen scenes. 
On this large hillside, approximately two hundred and fifty actors, 
clad in costumes of Biblical times and ancient America, act out 


the scenes. There are twenty speaking roles, but the twenty prin- 


cipals seen on various parts of the hill are pantomiming. Each has 
a counterpart in a soundproof projection booth who delivers the 
spoken words of the role. The whole action of the far-flung music 
spectacle is spotlighted by an elaborate system of colored lights, 
whose operators are carefully drilled in the techniques of dramatic 
stage lighting. 

In the last twenty-three years more than 4,500 missionaries and 
volunteers have participated in the pageant. It would be impos- 
sible to name all of those who have contributed. Credit, naturally 
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must go to those who dreamed the dream in the first place, but 
great credit is due to those mission presidents who followed and 
have defended the merit and values of producing the pageant. 
‘The entire history has been one of love and devotion to a cause. 
The future of the pageant has never been brighter and the 1960 


production promises to be the most inspiring of all. 


THE GHOSTS OF 
NINE CORNERED LAKE 


DAVID J. WINSLOW 


INE Cornered Lake in Northwestern Fulton County 

is a wildly picturesque little lake with which is associated 

a weird tale of tragedy and apparitions. Its shores are 
shunned now by most area residents because of so-called reasons 
they seldom care to discuss. 

The story was related to me by the late Ray Hillabrandt, a 
former resident of St. Johnsville, who operated a boat livery on 
Canada Lake. He said he heard the story from his father who lived 
in the area at the time the strange events were reported. 

On an old wood road leading to Nine Cornered Lake a man 
by the name of Sweet had a “shanty” for lumberjacks just before 
the turn of the century. His boarders were of several different 
nationalities, among them several French Canadians. Eleven of 
them were on a bark-peeling job near the head of Nine Cornered 
Lake. They were a good-natured lot, and the merriest of all were 
the brothers Jacques and Frank Le Feare. 


Late one afternoon in June a severe thunderstorm came 


suddenly from the west, accompanied by heavy rain and wind. 
Little thinking how sadly true a prophet he was, “Old Man” 
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Sweet is reported to have remarked, “I reckon the Canucks will 
get wet today.” 

That evening the Canadians failed to return at the usual hour, 
but no great concern was felt because it was believed those hardy 
men had found some sort of shelter. The storm passed. Morning 
came without any sign of the Canadians. Then an alarmed search 
party started out toward the lake. 

Urged on by their forebodings, the party soon passed over the 


rough trail leading to the lake. As shouts brought no response, 


they started around the rocky shore toward where the Canadians 
had been working. Barely a third of the distance had been covered 
when they found the crude boat, which the men used in crossing 
the lake, jammed between some rocks with a hole in the bottom. 

One of the searchers plugged the hole with his shirt sufficiently 
to enable him and his companions to use the boat. 

Using poles as paddles, they slowly maneuvered the clumsy 
craft in the direction from which they calculated the storm of the 
previous night would have drifted the overturned boat. 

Only a short distance from the shore one of the searchers, who 
were watching the bottom of the lake through its clear water, 
gave a horrified start and, pointing excitedly downward, exclaim- 
ed, “My God, there’s one of them!” 

Then their worst fears were realized. The sorrowful search 
went on until the bodies of all eleven Canadians were recovered 
from the bottom of the lake and were placed on the shore under 
the trees. 

The boat apparently had capsized near the middle of the lake. 
Some of the men had drowned at once; others had succeeded in 
catching hold of the boat, only to drift a little way and then be 
washed off. The Le Feare brothers were found holding on to one 
another. 

Even for the hardened woodsmen, it was a sorry and difficult 
task to carry the bodies down to the “shanty.”’ The horror of that 
day seemed to stay with the keeper of the “shanty” the rest of 
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his life, for, long afterward, in recounting the tale he shivered as 
he exclaimed, “Just think of it, eleven dead men all on that 
shanty floor at one time!"’ 

Late in August the same year as the tragedy, two hunters were 
in that rugged country west of Nine Cornered Lake and had 
started along the trail leading to the shore of that lake. They 
had traveled about half the distance to the lake and were on a 
bluff which overlooked it when a storm overtook them and dark- 
ness soon fell. 

The storm forced them to abandon their hunting and they 
decided to return to their camp. The rain was coming down in 
torrents when one man cried, “Look! look there!” Startled, the 
other hunter turned around and by the light of a flash of lightning 
saw his companion pointing toward the middle of the lake. 

Both stood staring into the darkness and then the scene again 
was lighted by lightning, and they saw a boat overturned and 
several men struggling in the wild water. One hunter cried, 
“Great God, the Frenchmen!” 

The cries for help by the men at the overturned boat came 
with a distinct French accent. 

The next flash of lightning revealed to the horrified hunters 
only the surging water. Frightened out of all reason, the hunters 
ran all the way to the “shanty.” Hatless and breathless, they ar- 
rived, much to the surprise of the men there who quickly crowded 
around them, asking, ‘““What’s the matter?” 

After a while the hunters were able to describe their experi- 
ence. Some of the listeners looked incredulous. Others asked what 
they had been drinking. Still others looked grave and said noth- 
ing. Some in the group made the sign of the cross and looked un- 
easy. 

After that day even the most skeptical among the men never 
looked with joy at the prospect of being at the lake after dark, 
while the French-Canadians ever after were said to have held the 


place in fearful dread. 
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So it comes that beautiful Nine Cornered Lake, though of easy 
access now, is visited by few and the deer and bear which roam 


its shores and the fish in its waters are but little disturbed by man. 


FRANKLIN, WHITTIER AND 
THE ERIE COUNTY EPITAPH 


ROBERT H. WOODWARD 


HE EPITAPH recorded by Bessie Dahn under the title 

“Epitaph from Erie County’? has an obvious source in 

what Carl Van Doren calls “the most famous of American 
epitaphs,” * the lines composed by Benjamin Franklin when he 
was a young printer: 


The Body of 
B Franklin Printer, 
(Like the Cover of an Old Book 
Its Contents torn out 
And stript of its Lettering & Gilding) 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 

But the Work shall not be lost; 
For it will, (as he believ’d) appear once more, 
In a new and more elegant Edition 
Revised and corrected, 

By the Author.® 


The composer of the Erie County epitaph was apparently a 
close student of Franklin. Despite her questionings of Franklin's 


easy optimism, her trust in the hereafter to solve present doubts 
recalls Franklin's letter to Ezra Stiles, dated March 9, 1790, shortly 
before Franklin’s death. When queried about his religious beliefs, 
Franklin replied that he had ‘‘some doubts” about Christ's divin- 


ity, but that “it is a question I do not dogmatize upon, having 
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never studied it, and think it needless to busy myself with it now, 
when I expect soon an opportunity of knowing the truth with 
less trouble.’’ * 


The final affirmation of faith in the epitaph—"'I waited the 


muffled oar believing that no harm could come to me on Ocean 
or on Shore’’—is a paraphase of the nineteenth stanza of John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s “The Eternal Goodness”: 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore.°® 


It would be interesting to know something about Eva Adans— 
her dates, her background, her life. The writer of so fascinating 
an epitaph must have been an interesting and well-read woman. 


1NYFQ, XV (Autumn, 1959) , 215 

2 Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York: Viking Press, 1938), p. 123. 

s Ibid., p. 124 

‘In Norman Foerster, ed., American Poetry and Prose, 4th ed., (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1957), p. 171. 

& The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, ed. Horace E. 
Scudder, Cambridge Edition (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1894) , p. 442. Scudder attributes the poem to the year 1865 (see p. 531). 





TWO TALES OF THREE NAILS 


GEORGE A. AGOGINO ano DAVID W. PICKETT 


HE WORD Gypsy’ is a corruption of the word Egyptian. 
However, little doubt exists that their origin was not 
Egypt but Northwest India. Here for some unknown rea: 
son this ethnic group began their wandering about the beginning 
of the second millennium. It is believed that gypsies did not reach 
Europe until the start of the fourteenth century and by the fif- 
teenth century were already established in their characteristic 
wagon-house that was to be their traveling home until recent 
times.? Gypsy language is basically Indian, a derivative of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit,’ but as nomads they borrowed freely from other 
languages in their wanderings. Gypsy groups under settled condi- 
tions soon allow their native tongue to become distorted and cor- 
rupt with foreign words until they have difficulty in conversing 
with nomadic groups who speak a more uncontaminated Ro- 
many.‘ 
The Gypsy denial of their ancestral home probably began as 
a defensive maneuver to assure safe conduct and freedom of pass- 
age on the open road. They explained their presence in Europe, 
and their nomadic way of life, with an origin myth that appealed 
to Medieval Catholic Europe. The Gypsies claimed they were 


Egyptians forced to wander as penance for having denied Christ 
in his hour of need. Eventually, they explained, after a nomadic 


existence of sin and mental torment they would be allowed to 
travel to Rome, the eternal city, and expiate their sins and the 
sins of their ancestors at the tomb of Saint Peter. 

During the spring and summer of 1958 David W. Pickett, then 
a graduate student at Syracuse University, collected folklore and 
folkmusic from Gypsies living in New York State. His investiga- 
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tions brought him into contact with members of the Kaldaras, 


Minyeski, and Rusuya Gypsy bands. Members of these groups 


migrated from Rumania to Mexico many years ago and recently 
traveled northward finally settling in New York State. The major- 
ity remained in New York City, but some also settled in upstate 
New York. The traditional occupations of tinkers and copper- 
smiths provided the basic economy, although stereotyped “gypsy 
trades” were also practiced to some extent. 


The fieldwork was the result of David Pickett’s extensive asso- 
ciation with and careful observation of this ethnic population. 
The role of George Agogino, a faculty member of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, was supervisory and restricted to listening to field tapes 
and suggesting proper direction for further research. During the 
course of this investigation two tales regarding Gypsy participation 
in the execution of Jesus of Nazareth were obtained that seemed 
to explain the penance motif of the Gypsy origin myth. The fol- 
lowing versions are presented in the original style as recorded by 
David Pickett. No attempt has been made to improve sentence 
structure or polish the account except where it is necessary to 


assure proper continuity.® 


The first version was told to David Pickett by Munya, a Rus- 
sian Gypsy, who gave the following account during a Syracuse ses 
sion with the recorder. This is the legend of The Nail (O Karfin): 


Sar pendiya ma mgra dad. . .As my father told me. . . .and as he 
was told by his father and each son by his father before them: at the 
time when the Roman soldiers were about to crucify Our Lord Jesus 
Christ there were many people gathered near Calvary, the site of the 
execution of three criminals, men who had broken Roman law. 

The three men were lying, bound hand and foot, near their crosses. 
The soldiers, not concerned with the captives since they were bound, 
were playing dice at a distance from the three condemned ones. The 
holes were dug in which the crosses would be stood upright after the 
outlaws had been nailed to them, each with four nails, one in each 
hand and foot. The mallets were there too, ready to be used in pound- 
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ing the nails through the flesh fastening the victims to the hideous 
crossed beams. 

Now it happened that among the crowd gathered about Calvary 
that day there was a Gypsy blacksmith. This man, of those who are 
outlaws and thieves by nature, thought it only fitting and proper that 
one criminal should help another if he were able. And being a black- 
smith the Gypsy went up to the soldiers with his anvil and hammer and 
begged permission to sharpen the points of the nails, that they might 
be more easily pounded through flesh and wood. Scarcely looking up 
from their game the soldiers bade him sharpen as many nails as he 
could before the execution began. So he approached the condemned 
ones and picked up one of the nails and began to pound it. Seeing 
no one watching him he picked up a second nail and shoved it under 
his girdle and into his rectum. Then just as he reached for a third 
nail the soldiers approached and kicked him away from the place with 
their feet. ““There is no more time, blacksmith,” sneered the one who 
had kicked him last, not knowing that the Gypsy had one of the 
nails already hidden inside his body. The bruised Gypsy picked him- 
self up and disappeared into the crowd running. He feared that the 
theft would be discovered before he could escape and so great was 
his terror that he did not even stop to recover his hammer and anvil. 


The crucifixion proceeded, and all went well until the soldiers 
reached for the fourth nail to pin Our Lord's left foot to the cross. 
They dug and scraped the entire area, but could not find it. Now in 
those days a nail was not to be had by purchase in the open market. 
It had to be ordered to specification from a blacksmith who would 
pound and shape it from iron on his anvil. Since there was no time 
to seek out a blacksmith and wait for him to make a duplicate of the 
missing nail, the soldiers placed one of Our Lord's feet over the other 
and pounded both to the cross with a single point. This is why Christ 
was crucified with only three nails. 

Now as the Holy Father in Heaven watched over Calvary from 
above, he had seen the Gypsy’s attempt to alleviate the sufferings of the 
condemned by sharpening the nails even although he also planned to 
steal one or more of the necessary nails from the execution spot. He 
knew that the Gypsy people were hopeless thieves, and that they 
served O Kalo Beng, the Black Devil, but He felt that He must re- 
ward anyone who tried to spare the suffering of His Son, and since the 
Gypsy blacksmith had used thievery to reduce the number of nails 
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driven into Christ's body. He proclaimed that henceforward the 
Gypsies would be forgiven for any sins of theft. At the same time since 
the Gypsy blacksmith had run from the place of execution Our Father 
punished all Gypsies by making them foreever wanderers, never 
resting but constantly moving from place to place. This is why the 
Gypsy is nomadic even today. 


The second version of the same event was told by an old Gypsy 
of the Kaldera band named Stefano who was a gifted story teller. 


His version is as follows: 


The three soldiers set out to find a Blacksmith and pay him the 
ten picces of money to forge four large nails for the crucifixion. The 
first smith they encountered was a Jew. When they told him of their 
needs, he refused saying, “I will not forge nails to crucify the innocent 
or the insane, and Jesus of Nazareth is either truly the Son of God, or 
he is insane!” The soldiers became angry, for they had little time to 
procure the nails and return to Calvary. “Make the nails!” they 
ordered, but he would not, so they broke his skull with his own 
hammer. 

They traveled on a short way and found another blacksmith at 


his forge; this smith was a Greek. They repeated their request to 


him, and as before, the Greek also refused to make the nails. Now the 
soldiers were beginning to become afraid, for they would be punished 
severely if they failed in their mission, and it was very late. But in spite 
of their threats the Greek blacksmith would not make the nails they 
required, so they buried his head in his own forge and set out in 
search of a smith who would make their nails. 

Not far from the place where they had murdered the Greek, the sol- 
diers came upon the tent of a Gypsy smith, they approached and shook 
his tent until he came out and greeted them with a smile of cunning 
and contempt as only a Gypsy, who hates all but those of his own blood, 
can smile. Before they could speak he addressed them, “I know what 
you seek. .. four nails... .” The soldiers grabbed him threateningly 
and cursed him as they raised their swords. “No, Romans,” laughed 
the Gypsy. “You will not kill me, you dare not, for it is too late! I 
am not a Jew, nor am I a Greek, I am a Gypsy, and it is not because 
of my clean soul that I have refused to forge your nails, nor because 
I am of those who love the one who says he is the Messiah. It was 
my own people who denied that one lodging when they fled Herod in 
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Egypt!® I refused to make your four nails because you have only ten 
pieces of money, for ten pieces I will forge only three nails, and you 
will accept my terms because you have no time with which to haggle!” 
He spat arrogantly at their feet. It was seldom that one of Caesar's 
soldiers had to remain silent in the face of such insult, but the Gypsy 
was right, they had no time at all to bargain with, they had to accept 
his terms. “You can crucify the little Jew you fear so much with three 
nails”, he laughed, “Pound one through both of his feet!’ And that 
is how it was done, just as the Gypsy had jokingly suggested. 

Now the Jews had denied Our Lord Jesus, and in punishment God 
ordered that they be driven from their native land, but since the 
Jewish blacksmith had refused to make the nails to crucify Our Lord, 
He said that one day the Jewish People might return to their Israel, 
their Promised Land, again. 

And then God said that in order to reward the Greeks for the deed 
of the Greek blacksmith one day that people would serve as the head 
of one half of his church. The Gypsy however, had openly defied God, 
he, and his whole race must be condemned! God ordered that the 
Romane Prale (Gypsy “‘brothers’’) must never know the comforts of 
a homeland, a roof, or bed; they were condemned to wander through 
out the world forever; never to sleep in a house, but always to live only 
in tents and to sleep on the ground in “tseran” (a type of Gypsy 
feather bed). 


1 Coon, Carleton Stevens, The Races of Europe (New York: 1939), pp. 504-507. 

2 Ibid 

3 [bid 

4“Gypsy Language,” The Encyclopedia Americana, (New York: 1955), XIII, 
$93-394. 

5 David Pickett can converse in English, Spanish, and Romany. Some of the 
“tapes” were tri-lingual in presentation 


6In other languages, the Gypsy is known as Gitano, Zingaro, Ziguener, Cazigan, 





SOME FABULOUS BIRDS 


CONSTANCE D. SHERMAN 


N EVERY country in the world people are interested in birds. 
The woman standing with her face pressed against the cold 


lass of her kitchen window watching the chickadees on her 


feeding tray is an ornithologist; so is the president of a great corp- 


oration who has taken specially designed stroboscopic lenses to 
capture the flight of a hummingbird in the Ecuadorian jungle; 
and so are the young artists toiling to reproduce the flight of 
flamingos across the Caribbean at sunset time in one of the great 
exhibition halls at the American Museum of Natural History. 

There is nothing new about any of this. Modern superstitions, 
our folklore, the use of birds in art, all give abundant evidence 
that, on the contrary, man’s interest in birds is very old. The draw- 
ings of cavemen, made some eight thousand years ago, depict a 
dozen different birds; we find sixteen species among the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and some thirty mentioned in the Bible. The rela- 
tionship between men and birds was so universal that in almost 
every language the early literature is filled with references to birds 
of both fact and fancy. 

Since ancient times birds have been regarded as omens of good 
and evil. And since primitive man did not think in the abstract, 
he identified birds with natural phenomena, e.g., the cock and the 
sun, the woodpecker and lightning, the cuckoo and the spring. 
That Wordsworth was familiar with this tradition is apparent in 
his ““O Cuckoo! Shall I call thee bird?” 

Our early ancestors liked to ascribe to all creatures the fear 
which they themselves entertained of sorcery; so they believed, 
for example, that the hen blackbird spread boughs of myrtle over 
her nest to protect her young from witchcraft. 
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Because it was widely accepted that like begets like, the an- 
cients devoured the lion's heart to instill courage into their own 
breasts, but they scorned to touch rabbit lest they be cowardly. 


Similarly, the Greeks, observing that the nightingale poured forth 


its beautiful song throughout the whole night, ate the bird's flesh 
for wakefulness and its tongue for song. 

Numerous are the legends about the nightingale. The major- 
ity, like the story of Philomela and Procne, refer to the sad, sweet 
melody, but the following accounts for the bird's wakefulness. 
Once upon a time the nightingale and the blindworm were in- 
vited to the wren’s wedding, but each had only one eye and the 
nightingale was embarrassed. Accordingly she waited until the 
snake was asleep and then stole his eye. When the snake woke up, 
he was angry and said, “When I catch you asleep, I will get it 
back.” “Will you?” replied the bird. “I will take care never to 
go to sleep again.”” And ever since then the nightingale has sung 
both day and night. 

Birds were sacred to Greek and Roman divinities; for example, 
the eagle to Zeus and to Jove, the owl to Athene, and the dove to 
Aphrodite. Gods occasionally transformed themselves into birds, 
and Leda, the wife of Zeus, was a swan. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that birds were on intimate terms with the dwellers on 
Olympus. A legend about the kingfisher tells of King Ceyx who 
was forced to leave his wife Halcyone when he departed on a long 
sea voyage. Every morning she laid out his clothes, as if to con- 
jure him back, but he never appeared. Finally, Morpheus, god of 
dreams, took pity and appeared to her in the form of Ceyx to tell 
her that he had been shipwrecked. On waking she hastened to the 
shore and found her husband's body. Her father, Aeolus, lord of 
the winds, then changed the pair into kingfishers to dwell forever 
beside the water, and our halcyon days occur when Aeolus locks 
up the winds so she may brood her eggs. 

In Rome it was customary to liberate an eagle upon the death 


of the emperor to bear his soul aloft. This bird symbolized free- 
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dom and fearlessness. According to Pliny, the eagle trains her 
young to look right into the sun and, if any little bird dares wink, 
she hurls him out of the nest as a bastard. 

The swallow played an important role in chariot racing, where 
large sums were often at stake. One Roman nobleman used to 
catch swallows, paint them, and then liberate the one with the 
winning color to bear the news. 

Birds have always been reputed to be lucky or unlucky. It was 
generally thought that the swallow brought good fortune, but 
German peasants believe that if too many perch on a house, the 
owners will become poor. The wren was associated with good 
fortune, and it was said to protect sailors. The Greeks, however, 
believed it was bad luck to see a wren at a wedding. Crows have 
always been regarded as a symbol of death, so in Rome brides- 
maids had to scare away the birds, for one crow would ruin a 
wedding. 

Beautiful as the peacock is, it was considered bad luck to 
have any part of the bird’s plumage in the house, and a single 
peacock feather on the stage is said to bring disaster to the pro- 
duction. It is not unlikely that this bad luck superstition was in- 
vented by owners of the birds as a defense against stealing. A simi- 
lar legend is growing today in New Guinea, where farmers in the 
Wahgi Valley have let it be known that plumes stolen from cer- 
tain domestic fowl are ‘deadly’ when worn in headdresses. But 
to return to the peacock, the bird is renowned for his pride but 
if he lowers his head he must drop his train and that, the saying 
goes, is because he is ashamed of his black feet. There is a Devon- 
shire proverb that “All's well that ends well, as the peacock said 
when he looked at his tail.” 

Another bird of ill omen is the magpie, although in this case 
the portent varies with the number of birds encountered. While 


it is bad luck to see first one and then more, the appearance of 


two means marriage or a celebration and three a successful trip. 
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Should the number be unlucky, there are various precautions 
to be observed. In some parts of England you should take off your 
hat and bow three times to the magpie. Elsewhere you should 
make the sign of the Cross. Peasants in Yorkshire cross their 
thumbs and repeat this rhyme: 


I cross the magpie, 
The magpie crosses me; 
Bad luck to the magpie, 
And good luck to me. 
In some parts of Scotland where the magpie is known as the 
“devil's bird,” it is believed to have a drop of the devil's blood 
in its tongue. And in Scandinavia it was thought that witches 
either turned into magpies or rode on them. 

But of all the birds, the owl enjoyed the worst reputation. Since 
primitive man was afraid of the dark, he feared the creatures that 
were abroad in the shadows, and the owl with its flapping wings, 
great staring eyes, and horrible screech became associated with 
witchcraft and death. For this reason the trio in Macbeth dropped 
an “‘owlet’s wing” into the bubbling cauldron. 

Because owls liked to haunt churches, the belief arose that they 
drank the oil from the lamps. It is not impossible that some sacris- 
tan invented this yarn to account for the mysterious disappearance 
of oil he had taken for his own purposes. 


That owls were useful for recipes other than witches’ brew we 


find in the notation that owl broth was a good cure for whooping 


cough, and that a concoction of salted owl and boar’s grease would 
allay the gout. 


Today the status of owls has risen considerably. No longer 
hated and feared, the bird is widely respected as a good citizen 
of the community. 


A wise old owl sat in an oak; 
The more he saw, the less he spoke; 
The less he spoke, the more he heard. 
Why aren't we like that wise old bird? 
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A number of tales are told about the Virgin Mary and the 


birds. On one occasion when she was walking in the woods, a fly 


got into her eye. All the birds flew to help her. A swallow gently 
brushed out the insect with its long tail, and the robin brought 
water in its beak to soothe her inflamed eye. 


Other legends pertain to the Crucifixion. The swallows car- 
ried off the nails that were provided for the executioners, but the 
sparrows brought them back. In punishment for this and other 
misdemeanors, the legs of the sparrows have been tied together 
by invisible strings so the bird must always hop, for it cannot run. 

The robin is said to have plucked a thorn from the Saviour’s 
crown and wounded its own breast. The stain has remained to this 
day. The robin has always been known as the bird which loves 
mankind, and it was the robin which covered the Babes in the 
Wood. The very name “robin’’ reveals the friendly relationship 
which existed at an early date in England between man and bird. 
It was in the fourteenth century that the redbreast was christened 
robin, and by 1509 the last name was already being dropped in 
the literature of the period. The Old World robin, a warbler, is 
much smaller than the member of the thrush family to which the 
early colonists in America gave the same name, but they are alike 
in their sociability and both are greatly beloved. 

In ancient times the Druids worshipped the Golden-crested 
Wren which they regarded as sacred to the sun. Later it became 
the Virgin's bird, and in some parts of Scotland it is still called 
“Our Lady's hen.” Normandy peasants say that a wren was present 
at the Nativity, that it nested in the Christchild’s cradle and 
brought moss and feathers to cover Him. 

According to tradition, the wren is king of all the birds because 
it can even harass the eagle, despite the difference in their size. 
This is borne out by an interesting etymology, for the Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Scandinavian names 
for wren all mean king. Possibly Pliny was thinking of its royal 
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prerogatives when he ascribed to the tiny wren the task of serving 
as a toothpick for the Egyptian crocodile. 

In Scandinavia the woodpecker was sacred to Thor, the god of 
thunder and the most adept of the gods in using tools. It was said 
that the bird strengthened its tool, or beak, by rubbing it against 
a plant which blossomed only at midnight on Midsummer's Eve. 
Needless to say, this plant was considered very valuable, and it 


was said to be endowed with the magic property of opening locks. 


Much more recently Longfellow recorded how the woodpecker 
assisted Hiawatha in slaying the giant and, as a reward, the tuft 
of feathers on its head was stained red with blood. 

The favorite bird of the Norsemen was the raven. Their god 
Odin was called the raven god, a raven adorned the standards of 
the Vikings, and the bird always followed them. It is even said 
that Flokki discovered Iceland with the help of a raven. There, 
as elsewhere, however, reputations change, for the nocturnal croak- 
ing of a raven in Sweden came to mean the crying of the murdered, 
and the appearance of one of these birds in a Danish village is an 
omen that the priest will die. 

There is a tradition in Sweden that swans are sacred to the god 
of rain and sunshine because they resemble the fleecy clouds he 
used for his chariot. Since ancient times it has been believed that 
the swan sang sweetly before its death. Shakespeare had this in 
mind when he said, “I will play the swan and die in music” 
(Othello). Since the Middle Ages some of the swans on the Thames 
have been called descendants of the pair brought from France by 
William the Conqueror for Queen Mathilda. Every spring there 
is a special ceremony called “swan upping,” at which time the 
royal birds are marked with five nicks in their beaks, and at the 
coronation the gentleman in charge of the upping walks in the 
royal procession in his ancient panoply. 

It was believed that all birds were created naked, and there 
are many stories about how they got their present attire. The 


cormorant, for example, is all black because, by the time the 
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artist started to work on him, nothing remained save charcoal. A 
Malayan legend relates that the Argus Pheasant was not content 


with his garb, so he asked the crow to paint him. The crow oblig- 


ingly did so, but when he asked the pheasant to perform the same 


favor, the arrogant bird upset the ink bottle all over the crow in- 
stead. The Italians say that once upon a time the blackbird was 
white, but that it climbed up into a chimney during a very cold 
spell and got covered with soot. They still refer to a cold snap at 
the end of January as “the blackbird’s days.” 

How did the turkey acquire his red wattles? One evening 
when he was watching a campfire he saw what he thought were 
some fire flies and gobbled them up. The burning sparks burned 
the bird's throat so severely that the wattles have remained red 
ever since. 

Medicine in olden times was largely a matter of faith. Plutarch 
stated that a person suffering from jaundice could be cured if he 
attracted the gaze of a Stone Curlew. This bird “draws out and 
receives the malady, which issues like a stream through the eye- 
sight.’ This healing of the sick forms the subject of an important 
tale in the Bestiaries. The curlew sits on the patient's bed, look- 
ing toward the sick men who will recover and turning away from 
those who are soon to die. 

One of the most delightful of all bird legends tells of the goose 
trees ““whereon doe growe certain shells; and out of them doe 
growe those living creatures, which falling in the water doe 
become foules, which we call Barnakles.”’ And the nice thing is 
that people were permitted to eat the Barnacle Goose during 
Lent because it was regarded as fish! 

A Never Never Land story tells us that the wagtail borrowed 
the wren’'s tail to attend the lark’s wedding, but then he was so 
pleased with his new adornment he could not bear to return the 
loan. Ever since then he has kept wagging his tail to be sure it was 
still there. And the expression “to go on a lark” by no means im- 
plies a period of solemn introspection in some monastic retreat. 
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The Greeks told of a cinnamon bird in whose nest the precious 


spice could be found. They also knew of the phoenix, a fabulous 


creature which is believed to be consumed in flames and then 
born anew. Francis I, King of France during the Renaissance, 
adopted this bird as his emblem to instill the belief that he emerg- 
ed with increased strength from every battle in which he partici- 
pated. The carved phoenix is the favorite motif at Blois and other 
castles where His Majesty sojourned. 

In 1557 it was thought that the phoenix had returned to earth 
when birds of paradise were first imported into Europe. These 
exquisite birds, the most beautiful in the world, come from New 
Guinea. The Papuan natives prepared them for shipment by 
cutting off their legs and feet, and so ornithologists of the period 
assumed they never had any, and that the birds spent their lives 
soaring over the islands of the South Pacific. This popular mis- 
conception is preserved in the scientific name for one species, 
Paradisaea apoda, or ‘‘footless.”’ 

The pelican, which was said to wound her own breast in 
order to nourish the famished young in her nest, became, in the 
Middle Ages, a symbol of Christ's sacrificial love for humanity. 
It was a favorite subject of the carvers who decorated the great 
Gothic cathedrals. Centuries later, when Victor Hugo had re- 
stored the word Gothic to its original meaning, the romantic poet 
Alfred de Musset chose the pelican to symbolize the sacrifice 
every poet must make to fulfill his destiny. 

A strange tale told by Marco Polo was that of a huge bird 
native to Madagascar whose plumes had been taken as a gift to the 
Great Khan. This bird, called a roc by the Arabians, is the enor 
mous creature we know in the story of Sinbad the Sailor. It was 
said to be capable of flying around with elephants in its talons, 
and it actually laid eggs as large as watermelons. No one ever saw 
a living roc, for the last bird died before primitive man settled 
the island of Madagascar. From skeletal remains, however, we now 


know that Aepyornis maximus was a ratite or non-flying, ostrich- 
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like creature that stood about nine feet tall and weighed nearly a 
thousand pounds. It is the largest bird that ever lived. 

One of the fascinating riddles of ornithology is the problem 
of migration. Homer, other early Greek writers and the authors 
of the Old Testament accepted it as a natural phenomenon cor- 
related with seasonal changes. We read, for example, in the Book 
of Job of the “hawk that stretcheth her wings toward the South,” 
and in Jeremiah of the “turtle [dove], the crane and the swallow 
that observe the time of their coming.” 


That Aristotle had a clear conception of migration is apparent 
from his statement in the Historia Animalium: 


Some creatures can make provision against change without stirring 
from their ordinary haunts; others migrate, quitting . . . the cold coun- 
tries after the autumnal equinox to avoid approaching winter, and 
after the spring equinox migrating from warm lands to cool lands to 
avoid the coming heat. In some cases they migrate from places near 
at hand; in others they may be said to come from the ends of the world, 
as in the case of the Crane. 


Yet it was Aristotle who first propounded some superstitious 
ideas which have become firmly established in avian folklore. He 


ascribed to various birds, but particularly to the swallow, the 


ability enjoyed by certain mammals and reptiles to spend the 


winter in a torpid state, and for the next two thousand years testi- 
mony accumulated about how the birds assembied on a reed, were 
immersed in the mud, but revived for a brief period if brought 
into a warm room. Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Uppsala, wrote 
in 1555 that the birds “join bill to bill, wing to wing and foot to 
foot,” and after singing very sweetly together, descend in the pools 
and lakes, there to await their resurrection in the spring. 

In 1878 Dr. Elliott Coues listed titles of 182 papers dealing 
with the hibernation of swallows. Ornithologists scoffed at the 
theory but now, strangely enough, evidence has come to light that 
three birds at least do hibernate. The Poor-will survives three 


months of winter without food in a torpid state, its normal body 
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temperature lowered from 100 degrees to about 66 degrees; simi- 
larly, hummingbirds spend the cold nights in small caves high in 
the Andes, and the nestlings of the Common Swift can reduce their 
normal temperature more than 50 degrees. This enables them to 
withstand cold and hunger for a period of ten days. These facts 
are a vindication of the legend. 

Again it was Aristotle who noted that one species arrives from 
a northerly clime just as another departs for the South. On the 
basis of this observation, he developed a transmutation theory, 
declaring that the Redbreast turns into a Redstart for the summer 
and then changes back again. Similarly he transformed the Garden 
Warbler into a Blackcap at the advent of the new season. 

One of the strangest explanations of bird migration is that of 
an author who signs himself merely “A Person of Learning and 
Piety.’ His pamphlet, published in 1703, suggests that birds spend 


the winter on the moon. A journey of this length requires sixty 


days, during which period the moon twice completes its orbit 
around the earth, so the birds find it in the same general line of 
direction as when they started. The author makes one accurate 
statement when he notes that birds usually build up a store of 
body fat before setting out on their migratory flights. But he is 
again in the realm of fantasy when he discusses the rest the birds 
require. “ "Tis very probable that they are in a sleep or sweeven 
if not all the way between the attraction of the earth and that of 
the moon, to which sleep the swift acquired motion may very 
much contribute.” 

One of the most persistent superstitions relates to “piggyback- 
ing” or “hitchhiking.” While it seemed credible that large and 
powerful birds, like storks and hawks, could perform long migra- 
tory flights, people questioned the ability of the smaller birds to 
cover these great distances. The notion thus evolved that little 
birds await transportation, as by jet, aboard a stork or crane across 
the Mediterranean to their winter homes in Africa. Not long ago 
a hunter reported to the American Museum of Natural History 
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that thirteen small hummingbirds were nestled in the soft down 
of a Canada Goose he had shot. 

Every spring newspapers report the arrival of the swallows at 
the California mission of San Juan Capistrano. They are said to 
appear on certain saints’ days, and one writer, who was gifted 
with a very lively imagination, even claimed that the birds winter 
in the Holy Land. There is, of course, no truth whatsoever in this 
tale. 

How and why do birds migrate? The Greeks claimed that each 
quail carried three stones so that, by dropping them, the birds 
might know if it was over the sea. Another charming story is that 
swallows carried little sticks so they could rest while crossing the 
sea. 

Iwo thousand years have passed, these legends seem naive, 
and yet the mystery is still unsolved. The latest scientific experi- 
ments indicate that nocturnal migrants determine their flight 
direction by the stars. Dr. Franz Sauer, who has been working with 
Old World warblers in Hamburg, liberated them in the Hamburg 
planetarium under a sky where the stars were set as if over Siberia. 


Immediately the birds started in the direction of the false Ham- 


burg, and the same result was obtained when the stars represented 


the North American sky. Just as truth is often stranger than fic- 
tion, the behavior of real birds is more fabulous than that of the 
birds of fantasy. 


Gilliard, E. T., Living Birds of the World (New York: Doubleday and Com- 
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Murphy, R. C. and D. Amadon, Land Birds of America (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953). 


Thompson, D'Arcy, A Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895) . 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
SCHOONER HESPERUS 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


HE schooner Hesperus was not wrecked on the reef of 

Norman's Woe as she scudded in an open sea before a 

northeast gale. She was wrecked in a high wind as she rode 
in apparent safety at anchor in Boston Harbor off Rowe's Wharf 
at the junction of Broad Street and Atlantic Avenue in Boston. 
When a gale tore her away from her fasts on Sunday night, De- 
cember 15, 1839, and drove her across the dock, she was not 
within twenty-five miles of Norman's Woe, a dangerous reef near 
the entrance to Gloucester Harbor. Her mast carried no human 
cargo, lashed to it by a rope from a broken spar. It is safe to say 
that the schooner’s decks and hold were empty of human occupant 
when the accident occurred. Even if the captain of the Hesperus 
had a little daughter, she was not pattering across the deck of a 
doomed sailing vessel at midnight, reporting the sound of fog 
bells off the coast and the boom of guns from another craft in 
distress in an angry sea. It is open to question whether the skipper 
of the Hesperus even had a family. His name has not come down 
to us. Furthermore, no report of the storm—the first of three that 
took a heavy toll in shipping along the New England coast during 
December of 1839—carried any news of loss of life from the Hes- 
perus. The first of these triple hurricanes, which is the one that 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow read about with significant inter- 
est, took no human toll in Boston Harbor when it began on the 
night of Saturday, December 14, 1839, became a gale about two 
o'clock on the afternoon of Sunday, and at eleven o'clock that 


night swept with the velocity of a hurricane with unprecedented 


and devastating results over the shipping off Boston, Cape Cod, 
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Lynn, Marblehead, Gloucester, Ipswich, and Newburyport.’ After 
the fury of this first storm had spent itself, the Boston Morning 
Post of Wednesday, December 18, exonerated it of destruction of 
human life in Boston Harbor in a melancholy report of the desola- 


tion that it left in its wake: 


In our own harbor the damage sustained by the shipping may be said 
to constitute the whole of the disasters, as not an instance of the loss 
of life has as yet transpired. 


Longfellow read about the nautica! disasters in Boston Harbor, 
presumably on page three of the Boston Daily Evening Tran- 
script on the evening of Monday, December 16, 1839. The wreck 


of the schooner Hesperus, which he arbitrarily chose to immortal- 


ize among some twenty different types of craft that suffered dam- 
age in Boston Harbor alone, was the most expansive in a tele- 


graphic account of the results of the hurricane: 


Sch Hesperus, at anchor in the stream [viz., Fort Point Channel that 
flows into Boston Harbor], parted chains and drove against ship Wm 
Badger, N side Rowe's wharf, parted her fasts, and both drove up 
across the dock; sch carried away her bowsprit and stove her bow. The 
ship was badly chafed, and stove end of jib boom through the upper 
window of the four story store opposite. 


If Longfellow sought to learn more about the Hesperus from 
the columns of the Boston Morning Post the succeeding morning, 
he was disappointed. The Post merely moved to the first page 
this succinct account without furnishing additional details about 


the catastrophe: 


At ll P. M. Sunday night, the gale was as high as at any period since 
its commencement, and continued until daylight, when it somewhat 
abated. This second gust drove the schooner Hesperus, at anchor in 
the stream, from her moorings against ship Wm. Badger, at the north 
side of Rowe's wharf, which parted her fasts, and both drove up the 
dock together. The schooner had her bowsprit carried away; the ship 
her side badly chafed. 

This is all that Longfellow ever learned about the Hesperus. 
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This is all that was ever published about the Hesperus. Sugges- 
tions for other details in his salty ballad he derived from accounts 


about the ravages of the storm in other ports on the New England 


coast. There was no dearth of tragic material from which he might 
draw. 

It was particularly in Gloucester Harbor that calamity struck 
the hardest blows. Half a century later Sidney Perley, describing 
historic storms of New England, averred that “the scene in Glou- 
cester harbor during this storm has never been equalled in any 
other New England port.” * Of course, Perley wrote, as Edward 
Rowe Snow has pointed out,’ before the 1938 hurricane, but the 
1839 storm, notwithstanding, left Gloucester Harbor an awe- 
some sight. 

A gentleman who left Gloucester on the morning of Decem- 
ber 16 reported to the office of the Boston Mercantile Journal 
that he had seen the bodies of seventeen victims lying on the 
beach. “Among them was the body of a woman, found lashed to 
the windlass bitts of a Castine schooner.” * This detail, which was 
also served to the public in the columns of the Boston Morning 
Post,’ may have suggested to Longfellow the desperate act of the 
skipper of his poem in lashing his little daughter to the mast of 
his imperiled vessel. The poet had only to change the age of the 
victim. 

All Boston papers carried a report from Messrs. Topliff of 
Gloucester, a merchants’ exchange concern, dated December 16. 
It was alleged that of about sixty sail in the outer harbor at Glou- 
cester, three were driven to the bottom, twenty-one were washed 
ashore, and twenty-one were dismasted to save them from a simi- 
lar fate. Only seven sail rode the turbulent waters with masts 
still standing after the storm had subsided. “The place where 
most of these vessels struck,’’ read Longfellow in the Boston Daily 
Evening Transcript for Tuesday, December 17, 1839, “was a reef 
of rocks called Norman’s Woe, between which and the beach 
there is a strip of water, so that the chance of saving life was very 
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slight."’ The name of the reef admittedly has in it the ring of pure 
magic. Even one who is not especially gifted with a keen poetical 
sensibility instantly perceives the aesthetic value of decorating a 
piece of poetry with such a gem. If the reader assumes, however, 
that the poet purposely distorted facts to cull such a euphonious 
term as Norman's Woe for his ballad, he does so without knowl- 
edge and against evidence. The entry for December 17, 1839, in 
Longfellow’s Journal indicates that the linking of the fate of the 
Hesperus with this reef must be attributed to an erroneous asso- 
ciation of ideas in the poet's mind from a recollection of his read- 
ing in the newspapers: 


News of shipwrecks horrible on the coast. ‘Twenty bodies washed 
ashore near Gloucester, one lashed to a piece of the wreck, There is 
a reef called Norman’s Woe where many of these took place; among 
others the schooner Hesperus. Also the Sea-flower on Black Rock. I 
must write a ballad upon this; also two others,—‘The Skeleton in 
Armor,’ and ‘Sir Humphrey Gilbert.’ ° 


Longfellow’s resolution, which germinated immediately after 
his reading the newspaper accounts of the storm, did not mater- 
ialize into overt action until two weeks later. The composition of 
the ballad within the compass of a single night was noted in the 
poet’s Journal under the date December 30, 1839: 


I wrote last evening a notice of Allston’s poems. After which I sat till 
twelve o'clock by my fire, smoking, when suddenly it came into my 
mind to write the ‘Ballad of the Schooner Hesperus’; which I accord- 
ingly did. Then I went to bed, but could not sleep. New thoughts 
were running in my mind, and I got up to add them to the ballad. 
It was three by the clock. I then went to bed and fell asleep. I feel 
pleased with the ballad. It hardly cost me an effort. It did not come 
into my mind by lines but by stanzas.’ 


The error concerning the actual fate of the Hesperus persisted 
in the poet’s mind even after the composition of the ballad. In a 
letter dated January 2, 1840, to George W. Greene in Rome, Long- 
fellow jubilantiy wrote: 
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I have broken ground in a new field; namely, ballads; beginning with 
the ‘Wreck of the Schooner Hesperus,’ on the reef of Norman's Woe, 
in the great storm of a fortnight ago. I shall send it to some news- 
paper. I think I shall write more. The national ballad is a virgin soil 
here in New England; and there are great materials.® 


When Editor Park Benjamin gave Longfellow twenty-five dol- 
lars for the poem and printed it in his mammoth sheet, the New 
World, a legend was born. 

In submitting these truths about a schooner of Gardiner from 
Pittston that was wrecked at anchor in Boston Harbor, your author 


hopes that he will forestall the future publication of any more 


absurd allegations such as the one cited herewith from a book 


about Maine, published in 1956: 


Almost all of us were taught “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” way back 
in grade school, but perhaps you didn’t know that Longfellow based 
his poem on the wreck of the schooner Helen Eliza, which was driven 
onto Peak’s Island in the great storm of 1869. She broke up on the 
rocks, and only one member of the crew was rescued, a young man 
who had not long before been the sole survivor of a ship which found- 
ered during a hurricane off the West Indies. Prudently he decided that 
enough was enough, and in order to make sure that he wasn’t caught 
in a third and possibly final wreck, he moved well away from the sea 
to a farm in New Hampshire. He should have taken the further pre- 
caution of learning how to swim; for, shortly after taking up residence 
on his inland acres, he started to cross a small stream on a slippery log, 
fell off, and drowned.* 


Longfellow’s poem, The Wreck of the Hesperus, had been 
written thirty years before the date of this alleged wreck of a 
schooner called the Helen Eliza in 1869. 


1 The best account of this storm is an anonymous pamphlet entitled Awful 
Calamities, or the Shipwrecks of December, 1839, published in Boston by J. Howe 
in 1840. See also Sidney Perley, Historic Storms of New England, Salem: Salem 
Press, 1891; Edward Rowe Snow, Great Storms and Famous Shipwrecks of the New 
England Coast, Boston: Yankee Publishing Co., 1948; Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., “Storms 
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and Shipwrecks in Boston Bay,” Bostonian Society Publications, Boston: Old State 
House, 1917, Second Series, Vol. 2. 

2 Perley, op. cit., p. 269. 

3 Snow, op. cit., p. 105. 

4 Boston Mercantile Journal, December 16, 1839, 2:2. 

5 Boston Morning Post, December 17, 1839, 1:2. 

Samuel Longfellow, ed., The Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Boston: 
Ticknor, 1886, I, 337. 

7 I[bid., pp. 338-9 

8 Ibid., p. 342 


9 Louise Dickinson Rich, The Coast of Maine, New York: Thomas T. Crowell, 
1956, pp. 157-8 


A NOTE ON AN 
ENTRY IN PEPYS’ DIARY 


PAUL G. BREWSTER 


N JULY 31, 1665, Samuel Pepys wrote in his famous 
journal the following lines: 


Whereas I feared I must have sat up all night, we did 
here all get good beds, and I lay in the same I did before with Mr. 
Brisband, who is a good scholler and sober man. Speaking of enchaunt- 
ments and spells, I telling him some of my charms, he told me this of 
his owne knowledge, at Bordeaux in France. The words these: 


Voyci un Corps mort, 

Royde come un Baston, 

Froid comme Marbre, 

Leger come un esprit, 

Levons te au nom de Jesus Christ 


He saw four little girls, very young ones, all kneeling, each of 
them upon one knee; and one begun the first line, whispering in the 
eare of the next, and the second to the third, and the third to the 
fourth, and she to the first. Then the first began the second line, and so 
round quite through, and putting one finger only to a boy that lay 
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flat upon his back on the ground as if he were dead. At the end of 
the words they did with their four fingers raise this boy as high as they 
could reach; and he being there and wondering at it, did, for feare 
there might be some sleight used in it by the boy, or that the boy 
might be light, call the cook of the house, a very lusty fellow, and 
they did raise him in just the same manner. This is one of the strangest 
things I ever heard, but he tells it me of his owne knowledge, and I 
do heartily believe it to be true. 


Whether this game—or, to be more accurate, pastime—was not 


too widely current in Pepys’ day or whether it was common de- 
spite his ignorance of it, we have no way of knowing. What we 
do know is that it was quite widespread in later centuries and 
that it is still to be encountered among children of various coun- 
tries, though in considerably different form. 

In the corresponding Swedish game a boy lies on his back on 
the ground. A second player takes his position near the former's 
head, two others at his shoulders, two at his hips, and, finally, two 
more at his feet. All stick their forefingers under the recumbent 
player. There is no rhyme, but at a given signal all hold their 
breath and lift him from the ground. The pastime has a number 
of names: Lyfta master, Suglyftning, Sju lyfta den dttonde, etc.’ 

The method of playing it among the natives of New Guinea 
has been thus described: 


In a game called Ulakai koriragi at Hula, the boy lies on the 
ground, full length on his back, and makes himself perfectly rigid. 
A number of other boys stand all round him facing outwards. They 
then whistle, turn around, and lift up the recumbent boy with their 
index fingers.’ 


A form of the game is known also among the Iloko of the 


Philippines. 


Tarimbanon (en) —lifting a hypnotized person. The latter lies down 
stiff, and the hypnotizer takes the hypnotized person's legs between 
his own and lifts him up, taking hold of his hands, without bending 
the hypnotized person's body. Another trick consists in four persons 
lifting up a sleeping one, who has become very light; each of the four 
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uses only one finger. In the latter game, each of the four recewves a 
special name on this occasion.* 


I have it on the authority of Mr. Peter Opie, well known 
English collector and editor of children’s games and rhymes, that 
the pastime is a familiar one in England. He writes me: 


Without having actually looked for it in our books of games, I 
have not noticed that it is in any of them. We have not yet come to 
preparing a note on it which we are expecting to include in our book 
on school-child lore. But what | can say is that the trick is fairly well 
known here. I did it myself at Eton. But our method, (J think) was 
more spectacular than the French. We had the boy standing on a 
book so that his heels and toes overlapped either side and the fingers 
could be inserted quickly underneath. He then went up quickly. I 
contemplated giving a demonstration to the British Association when 
reading a paper on folklore, but it is essential that everybody be 
deadly calm and serious, and I thought failure would be such an 
anticlimax that instead I merely offered to cure warts!‘ 


I participated in this trick many times myself as a boy. As I 
recall it, our method of playing it was as follows: One boy lay 
on the ground (or the floor) on his back. Four others took their 
positions, two at each side of him. One pair stood at his shoulders, 
the others at his knees. All took three deep breaths, holding them 
as long as possible, then bent over in unison and put one index 
finger each under shoulder or knee and, still retaining the third 
inhalation, lifted the boy. Whether the latter followed the same 
breathing procedure as the others I cannot be sure at this late 
date, but I seem to recall that he did. No verse was recited, and 
the whole trick was performed in complete silence. 

Neither Pepys nor that “‘good scholler and sober man’ Mr. 
Brisband has any explanation to offer regarding the trick per- 
formed at Bordeaux, though the former does hint at a certain con- 


viction in his own mind. However, the lines are less interesting 
for the vaguely hinted-at solution they suggest than for the light 
they throw upon the mental processes and the prejudices of the 
writer: 
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I enquired of him /Brisband/ whether they were Protestant or 
Catholique girles, and he told me they were Protestants, which made 
it the more strange to me... 


Had the girls been Catholic, the explanation of the trick would 
have been simplicity itself; the whole thing would have been but 
another evidence of Popish deviltry! 


1 Carl-Herman Tillhagen, Svenska Lekar och Danser (Stockholm, 1950), I, 151 
(En lagger sig pA golvet och hAller sig styv. En staller sig nu vid huvudet, tva vid 
axlarna, tvA vid héfterna och tvA vid fétterna. Alla sticker pekfingret under den 


liggande. PA ett givet tecken hAller alla andan dA det verkar som om den liggande 
lyftes.) . 


* 


2 A. C. Haddon, “Notes on Children’s Games in British New Guinea,” Journal! 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XXXVIII (1908) , 291. 

3 Morice Vanoverbergh, “Iloko Games,” Anthropos, XXII 1927), 237. Italics 
mine. 


4In a letter of July 18, 1956 





READER'S REQUEST 


I am making a complete study of the Taming of the Shrew story 
(AT 901) in folklore and literature. I would appreciate any information or 
texts which readers can supply me. Type 901 is told as a humorous anecdote 
in the United States, though it has been only infrequently printed. Some- 
times it is known as “That's Once!” Representative American texts may be 
found in Richard Chase, American Folk Tales and Songs (New York: Signet 
Key Book, 1956) , 226-227, and Vance Randolph, Sticks in the Knapsack and 
other Ozark Folk Tales (New York, 1958), 71-73. I am also interested in 
ephemeral printed appearances of the tale and in any literary re-workings 


or dramatizations of the Taming of the Shrew story whatever their sources. 


Jan Brunvand 
Library, Room 41 
Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 














A WESTERN NEW YORK 
FARM INVENTORY - 1829 


JAMES M. EDMUNDS 


N DECEMBER of 1828 Chester White, town of Sweden, 

County of Monroe, died leaving a wife and four children— 

three daughters and one son, between the ages of one and 
eleven. Chester, the son of John White, was born in Pelham, Mas- 
sachusetts, to which town his forebears had come a generation ear- 
lier, arriving from England during the French and Indian Wars. 
Three years after the birth of Chester in 1793, he, with his three 
brothers was taken to Madison, New York. In 1815 or 1816 he 
married Sally Howes of Cambridge, New York, and shortly there- 
after moved to a one hundred five acre farm which he had pur- 
chased on the West Sweden road in Monroe county. At the same 
time his three brothers also purchased land in the same area. The 
new White farm was about four miles southwest of the present 
village of Brockport. Here, following the custom of the time, he 
put up a log house as a temporary shelter, but within a year or 
two replaced it with a frame house in which he died—a frame 
house which his widow was to remodel extensively in the 1840's, 
making it into the house in which his great-great grandson, Her- 
bert White, and family still live. 

Immediately after his death his widow, probably following the 
Massachusetts regulation, had the following inventory made. The 
inventory in the handwriting of one of the two appraisors is on a 
scroll of paper 68 inches long made of eight sheets of paper glued 
together. Following is the list as it appears on the scroll with one 
exception. The scribe uses the letters “do” for ditto wherever 


possible as in the following illustration: 
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1 meet barrell 37 
l do do & meat , ; .. 150 


Because it is not convenient always to follow this prac tice, I have 


substituted for ‘do’ the word for which it stands and enclosed it 


in parentheses. The scroll begins with a statement of purpose: 


An inventory of the goods and chattels and credits which were of 
Chester White late of the Town of Sweeden—in the county of Monroe 
deceased and taken by the Executors in the presents and with the aid 
of the subscribers thereto sworn appraisors—on the second day of Jan 
in the year of our lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine. 


Hay and fodder $ cts Y, auger 
9 tons of Hay 2 $0.50 other small auger 
corn fodder 2.00 Tapping guage 
Grain. Wheat 83.75 pair pincers 
Oats 135 bushel 14 bushel 
at 20 cts 27.00 cutting box 
Corn 57 at 374%, 21.37% one horse harness 
- iron whiffletree & staples 
174.621, share in fanning mill 
Stock share in grindston 
1 Bay horse 25.00 pair old martingills 
1 Red Cow 12.00 string Bells 
1 Dark Lyna(?) back cow 10.00 cornbasket 
2 Heiffer calvs $.50 small (cornbaskets) 
27 Sheep 27.00 
1 fat hog 6.00 
5 shoats 6.25 Household Furniture 
40 bushel potatoes 5.00 Beaurou 
20 cabbage “20 Brown Chest 
(Brown) (Chest) old 
chest) 
Breakfast Table 
other (Table) 
stand (Table) 
Chairs 
old Kitchens chairs 
small (Kitchen) (chair) 
old winsor (chairs) 
wooden clock 
paper trunk 
looking glass 
small (glass) 
cloths basket 
small (baskets) 
churn 
large wooden bowl 
small (wooden) (bowl) 
cheese hoop 
salt dish 
wooden dipper 
water pail 
butter box 


beets ae 


95.07 
Farming utensils 
1 cart 15 
1 1 horse waggon 40 
1 1 horse sligh 6 
1 dragg 4 
1 cast plough 5 
] plough, old l 
1 two horse sled 
2 chains 
1 voke & Irons 
1 plough cleviss 
1 dung fork 
2 hay forks 
1 rake 
1 hoe 
1 old ax 
1 beetle & wedge 
1 scythe & tackle 
1 sickle 


1 old sash (7?) saw 


en ne ee ds | 


— oe et oe es es ee 
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tin milk pails 
small (pail) 
tin quart cup 
(tin) cullinder 
tunnel 

spitting box 
old bake tins 
tin horn 

(tin) canister & 2 cups 
black tin teapot 
pewter platter 


ons ome tut tut ome HD 


(pewter) basins 
bread boat or dish 
butter ladle 
earthern milk pans 
(earthen) old 
small crock 
small cream pot 
gallon jug 
preserve pot 
pitcher & bowl 
stone churn 


a ob 


pans) 


8 gallon jug stone 
jug) small 
cream pots 
large platter 
small dish 
deep blue deep plates 
table plates blue 
small plates (blue) 
other table (plates) 


at. bowls 


stone) 


8 
] 
] 
] 
! 
l 
| 
] 
l 
] 
! 


D> 


x 


1 set teacups & saucers 
| tea pot creamer & sugar 
ll old saucers & $ cups 
1 decanter & Junk bottle 
1 tumbler included above) 
] wine sive 
6 table spoons 
6 silver tea spoons 
6 knives & forks 
others 

1 pt & 1 pt bottle 
12 phials 
2 iron candlesticks 
2 candlesticks) 
1 snuff dish and snuffers 
1 Jappancer Waiter & 

small (Waiter) “2 
1 pr shears “ 06 
] share or 1 14 sheepshears “18 
1 lanthorn 12 


1 chamber "i 


brass 


1 (chamber) “ 06 
1 loom & tackle 10.00 
1 foot wheele : 1.50 
(wheele) 1.00 


(wheele) aay 50 


1 large 


1 quill 
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1 reel & swifts 


Iron ware 
caldron kettle 
1 five pail kettle 
] pper kettle) 
1 dish copper) kettle) 
1 pot 
1 old bake kettle broken 
l tea (kettle 
l kettle 
spiders | large & 1 small 
pr andirons 
bake kettle 
broken 
flat iron 
shovel & tongs 


l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l crane 
] 
] 
l 
l 
l 
l 


small 


spider 


box old iron 

pr cards 

pr steelyards 
skillet 

box sundries 

pr small cleviss 


teds and bedding 

1 bed-bedding curtins & bol- 
ster 13.00 
1 bed bedding & bedsted 13.00 

l other bedsted bed & bed 
ding 8.00 

1 other bedsted bed & bed- 
ding hens fethers 6.00 
1 bed tick 2.75 

1 trucklebedsted cord & under 
bed “25 
pulled wool * 20 
12 old bags 1.50 
$ other old bags at 1/6 : * 56 
2 pr cotton & wool sheats 1.50 
1 pr woollen (sheats) “50 
1 blue coverlet cotton & wool 4.00 
1 plain (coverlet) (cotton) 1.00 
1 woollen kersey blanket “50 
* An error. This adds up to $47.50 
1 other (kersey) (blanket) “18 
1 bed quilt 1.50 
l bed) (quilt) 1.00 
1 (bed) (quilt) “50 
Yarn for 2 coverleds soe 6.00 
Yarn for 2 blankets ..... 2.00 
5 linnen sheets ; 2.50 
$ (linnen) (sheets) ay je 
9 cotton sheets 2.25 
2 (cotton) sheets et 
2 pr ae 

l 


pillow cases iinegi —) 
pl pillow) 


cotton “10 


Cases) 
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1.00 Sundries 

apy j 1 meet barrell 

1.00 1 (meet) (barrell) & meat 
] 


i> 
** 15 vinegar (barrell) 
Ye 1 9 gallon keg 
25 1 flour barrell 
* 06 1 pickle tub 
“18 2 sap pails 
12 96 sap buckets 
06 1 salt barrel and salt 
12 l bread box 
_—_—— 1 wash tub 
73.96 8 old barrels 
l apple sauce tub 
1 dve tub 
1 sword , 2.00 
2 pistols 100 


Wearing apparrel of the Deceased 
t $00 
1 coat 5.00 
oat old 62 
: s 16.90 
uniform & (coat) & cap ; 
pr striped pantaloons School books & family Books 
pI pantaloons bottle | Kirkhams grammer 
green 7 | Murrays (grammer) 
pr) satinett : 1 Woodbridge Geography & Atlas 
pr (pantaloons) light drab 2 English readers 
vest bottlegreen F, |! American Preecher 
vest) blue 2 Marshal spelling books 
vest striped ] | Bible & 2 psalm books 
vest) striped ribed 75 Ist and 2d Voll. Newton works 
$ pr socks Townsend Abrigment of Milton 
cotton shirts 1 buryin Ground Lot 
shirts 5 » pew in the meeting House 
h ikerchiefs ) We the subscribers do hereby certify 
knapt *) hat 5 that we have appraised the severa 


an 


artichles in the above inventory con 
tained at the valuations and prices ; 
therein set opposite to each respe 
tively amounting in the whole to five 
hundred and forty four Dollars and 
cightv two 14 cents. Given under our 
Hands this seventh Day of May 1829 

Elisha Mau 

Apprais 
Russell Thayer 


*Should be 75.97 

At first glance nothing owned by Chester White missed evalua 
tion. Such items as the broken spider, three old barrels, twenty 
head of cabbage, and eleven old saucers with only three cups to 
go with them make it clear that the appraisors intended to covet 
everything in their inventory. Still, the absence of some expected 
items requires comment. How did Chester White work one hun- 
dred five acres of land with only one horse? Why were there no 
oxen even though there was one ox yoke? We can only guess. Per- 
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haps the answer lies in the fact that four brothers owned adjoining 
properties and that they probably, following the custom of the 
frontier, shared equipment as well as labor. We are told by the 
inventory that Chester owned a share in a fanning mill, a grind- 
stone, and a pair of sheep shears. Probably each of the brothers 
owned outright some items which he shared with the others. 
Among the missing livestock we notice also the absence of hens, 
or other poultry. 

Except for the meat in the meat barrel there seems to have 
been no record of foods stored for the winter. We could have ex- 
pected at least flour and sugar. These should have been included 
if the twenty cabbage and the twelve cents worth of beets were. 

How did the appraisors arrive at the values placed on the 
items? A quick glance down the list seems to indicate that they 
had one set value for anything small—six cents, but there does 
scem to be some sort of proportion in their minds when they put 
a value on the expensive items. For purposes of comparison it 
would have been best to have located a day book from another 
source for the years 1828-29. The closest comparison available 
comes from such a daybook for the year 1834, a daybook record- 
ing the transactions of James and Lewis Edmunds who were also 
operating a one hundred five acre farm about twenty miles from 
that owned by Chester White. 

In the White inventory hay is valued at $4.50 a ton—it sold 
in Rochester for $8.50. The White hoe was valued at twelve cents; 
one purchased in Rochester cost seventy five cents. The White 


scythe and tackle was valued at fifty cents; a scythe stick—minus 


the more valuable iron blade—cost fifty cents. The sheep belong- 
ing to White were valued at a dollar a piece; those sold in Roches- 
ter brought an average of two dollars a head. While this is a rela- 
tively small number of items on which to base a comparison, it 
does suggest that the value placed was somewhat less than half 
the real value. 


The prices placed on the bedding and on the iron ware show 
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that, as was usual on the frontier, these items were the most valu- 
able. Even a broken spider and a box of old iron were worth in- 
cluding in such an area to which the first white settler had come 


only just over a quarter of a century before. 


The inventory is also a record of some of the activities in the 


early days. The large caldron and the ninety six sap buckets show 


that they did not lack for sweetening for their food. The Cards, 
quill wheel, large and small spinning wheels, loom, and dye vat 
show they depended upon themselves for their clothing. The two 
churns and cheese hoop indicate other activities for the house 
wife. The four candlesticks and one lanthorn, probably perforated 
tin, suggest relatively little work after dark. It was probably then, 
around the fireplace, that they enjoyed the porter suggested by 
the Junk bottle or the wine or, possibly as suggested by the decan- 
ter, somewhat stronger spirits. The spitting box adds flavor to 
this picture. 

They were a Godly family as indicated by the half pew in the 
meeting house, the Bible and Psalm books and the copy of the 
American Preacher. Chester White seems also to have had fore- 
sight since, though he was the first member of the family to die 
in the Town of Sweden, he already owned a “buryin” lot. In this 
possession he was not entirely following the custom of the coun- 
try. Frequently the early settler set aside some pleasant portion of 
the farm as the family burying ground. 

The inventory does not, of course, indicate what other assets 
Chester White possessed or how prosperous his farm may have 
been. As a kind of footnote I suggest that his business was prob- 
ably quite comparable to that carried on at the Edmunds farm 
already mentioned. Like the White holding, this was also a one 
hundred five acre farm. Their day book for 1835 shows the totals 


of income and expenses. 
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Income 
tons of hay 
Straw 
bushels of Wheat 


bushels of potatoes 


Corn and peas 
Wood 
3 calves 


21 sheep 


$ 169.42 
80.77 
729.36 
m0) 


4 . 
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Expenses 
Labor 
l axes 
Grass seed 
Cider mill use 
Coopering 
Plow points 
Smith work 
Salt 
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$151.10 
9.94 
9.00 
.60 
$.25 
1.74 
8.638 
4.37 


Grindstone 3.09 
Seed corn 6.00 


$198.77 


As a business concern, this farm produced a net profit of $890.59 


from which the brothers and their families lived. The real profit 


was probably somewhat greater since much of their living—both 
food and clothing—undoubtedly came from the farm and was not 


included as income. 


Four of the terms are reproduced to the best of the writer's ability to read the 


sometimes careless script of the appraisors—Anapt hat, wine sive, 


Jappancer, and 
sash saw. For these I offer no explanation. Some others required a little dictionary 
work before coming clear. The term, Junk-bottle is recorded as appearing in the 
United States in 1805 and designates a thick strong bottle made of green or black 
glass and was used for porter. Kersey was a kind of coarse narrow cloth, woven from 
long wool, and was usually ribbed. Steelyard was a device for weighing. A Beetle 
was a device with a heavy head used for driving wedges. In the early days the head 
was frequently a cross section of a tree five or six inches in diameter and eight or 
nine inches long. Iron rings around the ends prevented them from splitting when 
used. Martingill represents the western New York pronunciation of Martingale, a 
pronunciation still in use as long as horses were widely used on the farm. It is a 
piece of strap attached at one end to the bit or reins and at the other end to the 
girth or band around the horse’s belly and prevented the horse from rearing or 
tossing his head. A cheese hoop was the form into which the curds—in the final 
state for making a wheel of cheese, salted and worked—were poured. Once the hoop 
was filled the cover or “foller’” would be put on and screwed down to press out the 
last of the whey. After this operation was complete the cheese would be pared and 
prepared for aging 





THE SCHEME OF H. L. IVES 


EARL R. HUTCHISON 


STEP from the downtown business district of Potsdam, 
New York, is a pleasant grassy triangular-shaped park 
known to the villagers as Ives Park. The shady haven lies 
between the gentle flowing Racquette River and a village thor 
oughfare, Water Street. Traversing the park’s entire length along 
side the river is a winding flag-stone path, which has beside it at 
frequent intervals stone benches which face out from under low- 
hanging trees toward the broad channel of the Racquette River. 
Tiny sandy coves and bays, and tree trunks jutting out over the 
river, provide summer fishing spots for the village youngsters. It 
is a tranquil, pastoral setting, one dreamed of by a Potsdam native 
more than fifty years ago. 

H. L. Ives was the man behind the dream. The first proposal 
for the park was made to the village residents in the form of a 
letter to the editor of the Potsdam Courier and Freeman news- 
paper on June 2, 1909. Thumbing through the back volumes of 


a 


the newspaper this year brought the letter and the discovery of 
the early history of the park to light for the first time since the 


printing of the letter. 
In colorful and descriptive language and parable reminiscent 
of the character of the North Countrian of that era, here are the 


historic beginnings of Ives Park: 


To the Editor: 

Inasmuch as J. L. and Charley Henderson have ruined my repu- 
tation on the gun question [evidently on some Home Guard contro- 
versy] and J. L. says I am only good for writing up Negro Prayer Meet- 
ings, I think it is about time I either quit the job or change the sub- 
ject. However, I will say here that I am of the opinion we are both 
correct and the solution of the matter is that when the Home Guards 
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were first organized we had no guns and used any old musket we could 
pick up. Later on I do recall that the guns had bayonets and were 
army guns, but I do not now remember how we secured them. 

In changing the subject, I can think of no public enterprise just 
at the present time that interests me more than the question of our 
public park. I see by a notice published in the Courier and Freeman 
that there is a scheme on foot to improve the park and that $500 is 
to be expended in laying walks, etc. I have always maintained that 
our schools needed the old park for a playground for the children, 
and that the location of it was such that the best and most sensible 
thing the public could do would be to give it up to them for that 
purpose and make an effort to establish a public park somewhere else. 

With this idea in view I strolled up there one day this week about 
recess time and took a seat where I could see how they performed. The 


result was that after watching that large collection of children enjoy 


themselves for about 15 minutes at all sorts of games, many of which 
brought me back to a recollection of my school days, I came to about 
the same conclusion I did a good many years ago when I lost my fine 
hunting dog that I used for hunting partridges. 

Many years ago I bought a famous partridge dog of Jo Bolo and 
paid him $15 for it. I kept the dog for about one year and had fine 
sport with him in hunting. Finally one evening a boy came into my 
hardware store and bought a shot gun, and when he went away the 
dog followed off the boy and the gun. I did not see that dog again for 
nearly two years, but at last I heard that he was making his home at 
a place out in the country about three miles from here. Wash Under- 
wood was on earth at that time and as he was very much attached to 
the dog he said to me that if I would pay the expenses he would go 
and get him. I told him I had $15 invested in the dog then but I would 
chance $5 more rather than lose the $15, so I started him off. 

Wash found the dog and came back with him all right and Jimmey, 
as we called him, seemed pleased to get back home again. But I had 
not had the dog more than one week when I came into the store one 
day from dinner and saw a fine looking, well-dressed lady sitting right 
on the floor with Jimmey in her arms weeping as though her heart 
would break. (In those days I was sorry to see so much sweetness wasted 
on a dog.) I said to her, ‘““Madam, what is the cause of this extreme 
demonstration of grief?” 

“Mr. Ives,” she said, “we have had this dog in our home for nearly 
two years and have become very much attached to him. We had a 
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little girl and I have come all the way out here just to see Jimmey.” 

“My dear lady,” I replied, “take the dog back home with you. I am 
sure you want him more than I do and you keep him till I call for 
him.” I never did call for him. 


I am now inclined to say to those school children. Take the old 
park and have a good time with it and we will not attempt to spoil 
your playground by mixing it up with concrete walks for you to 
tumble over and break your necks or legs on, but instead we will try 
and find another place more suitable for our purpose. 


In casting about for a more suitable place for a public park I have 
come across a scheme for spending our surplus contributions that I 
think is a very desirable one, and my scheme is this: 

I understand that the Clarkson people own a right of way 50 feet 
wide across the old lumber yard of what is known as the Turner prop- 
erty. This right of way extends to and connects with the banks of the 
Racquette River directly across from Church Island, and reaching up 
to what is known as Clarkson Bay. My scheme is for the village to 
acquire, if possible, this right of way across the old lumber yard and 
the small strip of the lumber yard, if it can be had, that lies between 
the right and the river. Then to acquire a piece of the Clarkson prop- 
erty along the bank of the river large enough to make a public park 
and extending across the railroad track to the shore of Clarkson's Bay. 
Then commence a concrete walk at the right of way just at the west 
end of the west bridge and extend it to the shore of Clarkson Bay and 
there connect it with a good substantial foot bridge reaching directly 
across the Bay to Bayside Cemetery. 


My idea would be to acquire the property and then lay the walk 
and build the foot bridge in winter by building stone or concrete 
piles. First establish a short walk to the cemetery so that the poor and 
old people can go there on foot without climbing hills, and in one 
half the distance that they can now go there, and after that is accom- 
plished then we can improve and beautify the park along the banks 
of the beautiful Racquette from time to time as we can raise the means 
to do so. 

In presenting this scheme to the public I simply do so as a sug- 
gestion which I think is worthy of consideration. I have been prompted 
to do this from a desire on my own part to be able to walk to Bayside 
Cemetery and to go there as often as I like without being to the 
expense and trouble of getting a conveyance. A feeling which I have 
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no doubt will be shared by a great many good people in our village. 
H. L. Ives 


Well, this was about as far as the park went, so far as the vil- 


lage was concerned—a letter to the editor. But H. L. Ives never 


forgot about his scheme. And in the late 1920's or so he purchased 


some of the land which is now the park and deeded it to the village 
of Potsdam in 1931 along with $4,700, the interest of which was 
to be used in the park upkeep. This proved to be the catalyst 
needed. In a few years, and with the help of two or three other 
public-minded citizens, Ives Park became a reality. 

Although the footbridge to Bayside Cemetery never material.- 
ized, and although he never saw the park in his lifetime, one stroll 
down that flag-stone path in the summertime convinces most vil- 
lagers that H. L. Ives would be happy with what was finally born 


from his scheme. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
READING AND WRITING 


FOLKLORE OF AN ITALIAN-AMERICAN BOYHOOD. Stu- 
dents of American folk literature will recall the vogue of writing about 
immigrant life which was part of the folk and regional movement of 
the Thirties. Largely the work of the children of immigrants, this 
represented the stage—a second cultural stage—of interpreting and 
evaluating the participation of the ethnic group in American life, as 
seen through the eyes of the adolescent. It followed naturally the first 
stage in which the contributions of the foreign-born were seen as 
taking the form of transplanted arts and crafts, songs and dances— 
the so-called “immigrant gifts to American life.” Are we now in a 
third stage of revaluation and crystallization of the heritage of the 


first and second generations, in which the boy (or girl) grows older 
and deepens his insight into the meanings of the old folk images and 
symbols? 


This is the question raised by Three Circles of Light (Julian Mess- 
ner), the new book by Pietro di Donato, whose powerful Christ in 
Concrete was a literary sensation of 1937. Taking his hero (and alter 
ego) Paul up to his fourteenth year and the death of his bricklayer 
father in a building collapse (the point at which the earlier book 
began), the present novel returns to the same Italian family, tenement, 
job, and religious life of West Hoboken, with a new maturity of 
writing and fantasy and depth of folk insight. Now folklorist and now 
folk, the author has succeeded in identifying himself with his folk 
materials-and in merging his individuality with that of the group to 
the point where the novel becomes a saga. But apart from such 
aesthetic considerations, the book is rich in cultural data and folk 
values—folk speech, nicknames, folk tales, legends, witchcraft, cures, 
and earthy humor—as well as in the poetry of the three circles of love, 
birth, and death about which a good deal of our folklore has grown up. 


LORE OF THE TOWN AND THE TOWNSFOLK. When to 
one’s love and compassion for people, one’s own people, of the kind 
that distinguishes Pietro di Donato’s Three Circles of Light, is added 
a passionate love of place, a city, like that of Mike Berger for New 
York, the result is place lore and local legend in which the man and 
the place are one. Before his death on February 8, 1959, Mike Berger 
had selected the material for Meyer Berger's New York (Random 
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House, $4.95) from his “About New York” column in the New York 
Times from 1953 to 1959. He differed from most collectors of New 
York human interest stories and anecdotes in that he was a reporter 
rather than a columnist and kept himself out of the picture. His 
interests were also nicely balanced between the odd and the familiar, 
the obscure and the famous, past and present, books and men. More 
than any other book about the city, this is an almanac for New 
Yorkers, full of the odds and ends that delight almanac makers and 
readers. Unfortunately, since the book is arranged chronologically 
and has no subject headings or index, you had better make your own 
marginal notes as you read, otherwise you may have trouble locating 
a favorite item when you want to refer to it again. 

Mike Berger would probably have been the last one to consider 
his work folklore but since nothing es« apes him, there is a good deal 
of New York City folklore in the volume—the lore not only of old 
streets, landmarks, mansions, and inhabitants but of curious beliefs 
and customs, from ancient Chinese remedies to grating angling. And 
occasionally one’s attention is arrested by such mythological references 
as “The Bronx has had its own Johnny Appleseed for fifty-four years” 
(p. 104) and “Classicists will be delighted to learn that the original 
green and red guide lines in the subway shuttle system . . . stemmed 
directly from the legend of Theseus’ slaying of the Minotaur in the 
labyrinth in Crete.” (p. 101). 


NEWSPAPERMAN AS STORYTELLER. Because folklore is 
all around us and by its very nature as communication is mixed with 
life and all forms and media of the living word, printed as well as 
spoken, I am fascinated by all its manifestations in journalism and 
literature. To turn from the novelist and the reporter of local color, 
as exemplified by Pietro di Donato and Mike Berger, respectively, to 
the raconteur, my nomination for first place among newspapermen 
storytellers is Allan M. Trout, of the Louisville Courier-Journal’s 
Frankfort Bureau. And just as Mike Berger never reached the point 
where, as with most New Yorkers, “nothing astonishes” him, so Allan 
Prout will never reach the point where a story is too old to be good. 
But to be used in his column, “Greetings from Allan M. Trout,” 
which he has been conducting as a hobby six days a week since 
January 1, 1939, a story must pass a rather rigid test. In the first place, 
it must be a story that sticks in his mind (he never takes notes), “on 
the assumption that what is good enough to stay in my memory is 
automatically of interest to my readers. I use this same assumption in 
my work as a reporter. I don’t take notes, except of sums of money, 
dates, strange names, etc. By the time I write the story, the chaff from 
it has fallen from my mind; hence what is left is sound enough to write 
and makes fairly interesting copy.” A second requirement for a story 
to be printed in his column is that it “must make a thought, or else 
give me a peg to hang a thought on.” 


Up to this point his method is very much the same as the folk 
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process, which collects stories not to collect but to use, on the proper 
occasion—and which instinctively recognizes a folk story, and a good 
one, upon hearing it. And like the folk, our non-folklorist newspaper- 
man tells the story in his own words but in the original teller’s sense. 
(It is only the folklore scholar or the historian that insists on the 
original text. The folk-story teller and the literary reteller both exer- 
cise the artist's prerogative ol recreating.) Mr. Trout also exercises 
another artistic prerogative—taste. “When I hear a folk story that is 
artificial or shallow, it goes in one ear and out the other. I never make 
use of it because I have forgotten it. I simply don’t remember dirty 
stories I hear, or tripe, etc.” With him taste is subconscious, a part of 
memory. 


Getting stories is likewise subconscious. He make no conscious 
effort to get stories. At the State Capitol Bureau of the Courter-Journal 
he is “at the crossroads of the state, so to speak, and in time all the 
story-tellers pass by me, and linger for a story or two.” At the same time 
he often stimulates exchanges by getting off a few of his own stories, 
to break the ice. 

Lincoln was likewise a cross-roads storyteller and story-gatherer, in 
daily contact with politicians, legislators, county officials, public 
school people. Law and politics are also Mr. Trout’s richest sources of 
folk stories. Oddly enough, he has found that stories from journalistic 
sources are too cynical for general interest and have a tendency to self- 
glorification, while stories from business are too dirty and stories from 
teaching and preaching too “milk-toastish”—though of the two the 
latter is the more robust source. 

And like the folk, he does not hesitate to take stories from print, 
for the simple reason that hundreds of people take stories from his 
column and, moreover, he feels that he contributes as much as he 
takes, if not more. 

In 21 years “Greetings from Allan M. Trout” has published four 
million words, containing what he considers to be the “greatest bulk of 
folklore ever gathered together in one place, in this or probably any 
other state.” And he started collecting stories in his student days at 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, from 1922 to 1926. Yet 
he insists that he is not a “folklorist in any professional or scholarly 
sense,” but a political reporter and writer on public affairs, whose 
approach to folklore is that of the professional newspaper man inter- 
ested in copy. But oddly enough, last November, when he received the 
Governor's Medallion for outstanding service to the state, it was not 
only as an “outstanding journalist” and expert on Kentucky govern- 
ment and history but also as an “exemplar exponent of Kentucky 
folklore and tradition.” This is in the true Kentucky tradition, in 
which (as witness such story tellers as William O. Bradley and Alben 
W. Barkley) politics and storytelling have always gone hand in hand. 
The same can be said of Tennessee, where Mr. Trout was born in 1903. 

Mr. Trout is the author of two volumes of selections from his 
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column, including, in addition to folk stories, “heart pieces” and 
satire. (He also practises folklore “gimmicks, such as mailing buckeyes 
to people to ward off rheumatism, distributing gourd seed, gingko 
tree seed, balsam apple seed, wooden shoe pegs to tighten the hands 
on old Seth Thomas clocks, etc., etc.) His first volume, Greetings 
from Old Kentucky, published in 1947, is soon to be reprinted. His 
latest, Greetings from Old Kentucky, Vol. 2, which appeared in De- 
cember, is now in its second printing. “Then I am going ahead with 
Volume 3, 4, etc., until I pull out all the timeless stuff that cries to be 
preserved.’ More power to him, even if he is beginning to talk like a 
folklorist. But there is litthe danger of his ever falling into folklore 
jargon. In answer to my question, “When did you get the idea of 
calling your column a folk-column?” he replies: “I don’t know exactly 
when or why, except to say that calling it a folk column is like calling 
a cat a cat 


B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


FEMALE PERFORMERS have recently added to the stock of folk 
music recordings. Vivian Richman Sings, a Folkways (FG 3568) 
release, concentrates on music from the Pittsburgh area. Her bright, 
clear vocals comprehensively illustrate the spirit and characteristics 
of western Pennsylvania in folk and folk-like tunes. Robin Roberts 
sings on a Tradition recording, Come All ye Fair and Tender Ladies 
(ILP 1033), a plaintive program with an emphasis on romance. 
Most of the seventeen selections originated on the British Isles, and she 
learned many from other prominent folk performers. Mickey Miller 
Sings American Folksongs (Folkways FA 2393) consists of solos by 
that newcomer as well as duets with Bess Hawes. With unusual guitar 
accompaniments—plus some on banjo and mandolin—they strum 
through a program that mixes southern sources with contributions 
from Woody Guthrie. Folk Songs a la King, a United Artists (UAL 
$028) disk, includes fourteen songs popularized in the current folk song 
movement. Morgana King, with her male duet and other accompanists, 


harmonizes in a languid style appropriate only, if anywhere, in a 
smoky, dim night club. 


MALE PERFORMERS have also contributed new recordings of folk 
music. Loman D. Cansler, a 36-year old high school teacher, adds to 
the Folkways catalog of distingushed musical surveys fourteen examples 
of Folksongs of Missourt (FH 5324). Cansler reproduces songs and 
ballads he collected from family and other local sources. His musical 
approach has both fluency and understanding. Ed McCurdy reviews 
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some well-known Anglo-American selections in Frankie and Johnny 
for Classic Editions (CE 1045). The deep-voiced lyrics range from 
“Red-Rosy Bush”, “Cock Robin” and “Green Broom” to “Jay Gould's 
Daughter”, “Bold Fisherman” and “Broad Atlantic.” Burl Ives has 
assembled a typical display of Ballads with Guitar (United Artists 
UAL 3060). The setting here is more restrained than for Ives’ per- 
formances of recent years. Although the titles are all well-known 
traditional specimens the notes bear the startling statement that 
“all of the songs were written by Burl Ives” (!) Nonesuch and Other 
Tunes (Folkways FA 2439) exhibits the instrumental skills of Peter 
Seeger and Frank Hamilton. Their string solos and duets are occasion- 
ally decorated by notes from a recorder until, finally, both join voices 
in “My Home’s Across the Smokey Mountains” and “The Battle of 
New Orleans.” 


CONCERTS AND GROUPS are also responsible for enriching the 
supply of folk music recordings. Jean Ritchie, Oscar Brand, David Sear 
is Folkways’ (FA 2428) version of a Town Hall (New York City) 
concert by three experienced performers. Lively, expert enthusiasm 
characterizes the program although they wisely use a change of pace 
when necessary to improve their effects. Alan Lomax Presents Folk 
Song Festival at Carnegie Hall is a United Artists (UAL 3050) pro- 
duction of a meeting by some highly popular folk musicians. Ozark- 
singer Jimmy Driftwood and the fast-playing “Stoney Mountain 
Boys” fill one side while blues pianists “Memphis Slim” and “Muddy 
Waters,” with rhythm support, sound off on the other. The Lomax 
approach to folk music is timely and ever-changing and also a source 
of profit. 


The Grail Singers (Folkways FW 8775) follow folk tunes around 
the world in pure and delicate arrangements. Their compilation re- 
veals human interests and activities that have been universal topics 
for music. Through these musical expressions the young ladies seek 
to aid international understanding. Folk Song Sing Along with Mitch 
is an offering by Mitch Miller and the Gang for Columbia (CL 1316). 
The clear-cut, straightforward lyrics should encourage other groups 
to join in vocalizing these 15 well-known songs and ballads. Hard 
Travellin’ with the Tarriers (United Artists UAL 4033) supplies 
a dozen songs from various sources: Negro, Latin American and the 
Anglo-American tradition. The trio's handling of the dozen items 
is in the style to be expected of a group of self-named ‘modern 
troubadours.”’ 


HISTORIC MUSIC receives able treatment in The American Revo- 
lution Through Its Songs and Ballads, the latest in the distinctive 
recordings from Heirloom Records (Brookhaven, New York. HL 502). 
Bill Bonyan, with Tony Scott, Mrs. Gene Bonyan, and the Mattatuck 
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Drum Band, musically surveys important events of the war era. 
Drawing on traditional materials, broadsides, and other printed 
sources, the recording adds life and color to the subject. Turncoats, 
Traitors, and Heroes, by John Bakeless (Lippincott), is the latest 
“secret history of the Revolutionary War.” The author has penetrated 
some of the barriers of early classified information to uncover new 
accomplishments in double-dealing and to document some of the 
hearsay of history. An indispensable reference to another war is 
The Civil War Dictionary, by Mark M. Boatner III (David McKay). 
The 4000 entries—from AAG to Samuel Morton Zulick—cover every 
conceivable subject: officers, weapons, and literature and campaigns, 
battles, and skirmishes. The compiler has included maps but no 
pictures. The Road to Harpers Ferry, by J. C. Furnas (Sloane), fur- 
nishes a detailed background to the Civil War. It starts with a 
thorough examination of the culture of west Africa, then traces the 
development of the slave trade and the appearance of abolitionism, 
and discloses the personalities of the “Secret Six” who backed John 
Brown and his touched plans. A gratuitous section on African primi- 
tive art is too brief to do much except reveal the author’s iconoclasm. 

The Jazz Age, by Marvin Barrett and William Cahn (Putnam), 
puts on pages the NBC-TV production of December 1956. More than 
250 pictures recall most of the foibles of the whacky decade between 
Versailles and the Depression. The pictorial survey takes a critical 
attitude while stressing the eye-catching and unconventional. Arthur 
Mann's biography of La Guardia—A Fighter Against His Times 
1882-1933 (Lippincott) uses many of those developments in a more 
substantial manner as a background for the personality and career 
of this dynamic figure. In Mann's treatment, La Guardia stands forth 
as a crusader of much greater stature than his physical appearance 
would indicate. The World Beneath the City, by Robert Daley (Lip- 
pincott), explores numerous unusual and fascinating aspects of New 
York City in an account of water mains, electric lines, sewers, and 
subways. Filled with odd bits of history and anecdotes, the volume 
adds up to a trunk line of verbal lore. Year—The Picture News Annual 
1959 (Year Inc.) parades the important and significant along with 
the unimportant and the trivial but overlooks nothing in the record 
of the past 12 months. An improved format and better paper make 
the record a useful annual summary. 


OUT OF THE WEST comes a lively demonstration of The Cowboy, 
His Songs, Ballads and Brag Talk, (Folkways FH 5723). Harry Jack- 
son supplies the musical and vocal roundup from his own experiences 
on the cattle range. With unusually complete documentation for the 
songs about horses, romance, and other escapades, the compilation is 
as intriguing as it is comprehensive. The Great American West—A 
Pictorial History from Coronado to the Last Frontier, by James D. 
Horan (Crown), represents a maturing in picture histories. The 500 
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photographs—in addition to the period prints, maps and documents, 
and color reproductions of paintings—indicate the extent to which a 
careful searcher can uncover fresh materials. The American Heritage 
Book of the Pioneer Spirit (Simon and Schuster) illustrates in bril- 
liant fashion the pushing westward of the frontier. It also touches on 
other examples of “pioneering spirit’ in political organization, eco- 
nomic activities, cultural developments, and the fruits of inventive 
genius. But as a result of scattering its fire in so many directions the 
book does not successfully zero-in on any one target. 

Lewis Henry Morgan—The Indian Journals, 1859-1862, edited by 
Leslie A. White and Clyde Walton (University of Michigan Press), 
is the first publication of these early descriptions and observations by 
“the father of American anthropology.” In them is a wealth of infor- 
mation—with some duplication—of customs and activities on the 
western plains, the Hudson Bay region and the upper Rockies. Bold, 
handsome plates of scenes by some of the first artist-recorders of the 
area supply visual impressions for many of Morgan's notes. George 
Catlin and the Old Frontier, by Harold McCracken (Dial), is a study 
of “the dean of American Indian painters.” As a pioneer artist of 
Indian life, Catlin made numerous views, some of which are precise 
renditions while others are impressionistic scenes of Indian activities. 
Artists and anthropologists may not agree on the value of Catlin’s 
works, but they must accept him as a devoted, enthusiastic reporter 
of the Indian scene. 


FOR CHILDREN are some new examples of folk materials. In Folk 
Songs for Young People (Folkways FC 7532), Pete Seeger introduces 
youngsters to various types of folk tunes. While captivating them with 
his musical charms, he also makes sure they are aware of the economi 
bases for much of his material. Children’s Songs and Stories (Folkwavs 
FC 7771) indicates Ed McCurdy’s knack for creating original songs 
and stories with considerable appeal for youngsters. He skillfully mixes 
fantasy and realism and matches simple tunes and rhymes in a 
record that will absorb most young listeners. Harriet and Her Ha 

monium, by Alan Lomax (Barnes), takes a young English girl, and 
her instrument, across the Atlantic and the United States to introduce 
her to conspicuous examples of American folk song. Bright, colorful 
designs set off the full pages of words and music. The text, however, 
contains minor errors of history and geography. American Words, by 
Mitford M. Mathews (World), explains the origin and meaning of 
200 words and phrases from “airbrake” to “zweiback."” Young students 
of language transformation will also appreciate the authoritative 
account of some of those changes. Margaret Mead supplies inter- 
mediate readers with basic details of human needs, concepts, and 
emotions in the Rainbow Book of People and Places (World). She 
specifically relates these materials to four different cultural groups: 
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Eskimo, Plains Indians, West African Ashanti, and Balinese. The 
Mead approach, however, stresses the materialistic. 


FROM NEIGHBORING AREAS come examples of local lore. Folk 
Songs of Nova Scotia, a 16mm sound film from Contemporary Films 
(267 W. 25th Street, New York 1) illustrates some of the field work 
of Helen Creighton. The camera follows her as she turns up examples 
of the region’s main categories of folk music. The five specimens are 
notable because of the visual setting the film provides. Folk Songs of 
Canada, a Hallmark (CS-3) release from Raleigh Record Sales, Ltd., 
(108 Wellington Street W., Toronto), is based on Edith Fowke’s 
famous book. Joyce Sullivan and Charles Jordan reproduce, sep- 
arately and together, 19 appropriate selections from the main strands 
of Canada’s musical background. Another Hallmark disk, The Travel- 
lers Sing Songs of North America (CS-9), is additional evidence of 
the influence of The Weavers on folk song arrangements. Here the 
musical examples range from “Les Raftsmen’’ and “Ye Girls of Olde 
Ontario” through titles from the U.S. to “Llorona’”’ and “Wreck of the 
John B.” 

In Mexico—Where to Look, How to Buy Mexican Popular Arts and 
Crafts, by James Norman (Morrow), bears an exceedingly cumber- 
some title, but the pages sparkle with both informality and informa- 
tion as the author fills the reader with fascinating facts about pur- 
chasing silver, pottery, fabrics, and woodenware and also about their 
local production. Sons of the Shaking Earth, by Eric R. Wolf (Univer- 
sity Chicago Press), hurriedly surveys thousands of years of history 
in Mexico and Guatemala. The author touches on the origins of the 
culture and then examines the resulting changes from the introduction 
of new religious and economic developments. 


MORE DISTANT AREAS supply examples of their folk music. Ewan 
MacColl sings Songs of Robert Burns for Folkways (FW 8758). This 
first-rate interpretation of the songs that Burns created, or which 
he modified or adopted, tn toto, from local sources, uses an appropriate 
stvle to recreate the musical contributions of the renowned poet. Yves 
Montand vocalizes some Chansons Populaires de France (Monitor 
MF 324). As would be expected the verses stress love, joy, and sorrow. 
Bayanthan Philippine Dance Company, a Monitor release (MF 322; 
MFS 322 in Stereo), marks a significant contribution to the world’s 
folk music. These youthful dancers and musicians—recorded during 
an actual Manila performance—demonstrate a mixture of musical 
influences, but bamboo guitars, flutes, sticks, and gongs furnish 
mainly gay, lively tempos. 


W.G. T. 
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The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren by lona and Peter 
authors of The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book, is a volume that appeals 
in innumerable ways. The authors’ primary source is 5000 school- 
children in England, Scotland, and Wales. From these youngsters they 
have gleaned a remarkable harvest of rhymes, riddles, songs, parodies, 
games, pranks, customs, and yarns. With an apparently unself-con- 
scious honesty the children have laid bare their minds and hearts 
to the authors who have ingeniously drawn parallels to the behavior 
and talk of children everywhere and at all times. This is an intriguing, 
fascinating, and valuable book. (Oxford University Press, 417 pp., $8) 


Gaslights and Gingerbread by Arch Merrill, Rochester's distin- 
guished journalist and local history chronicler, translates the spirit and 
verve of the gingerbread age—post-bellum to the turn of the century 
through profiles of nearly thirty colorful, energetic, and sometimes 
eccentric personalities from western New York. This engaging gallery 
communicates in a lively style of writing that is punctuated with 
humor, wisdom, and wit. Statesmen, businessmen, showmen, medi- 
cinemen, suffragettes, and humanitarians—folk characters and sophis- 
ticates—are described, interpreted, and eulogized in this popular book. 
(Seneca Book Co., Rochester 4, 228 pp. $2.75) 


American Dialects by Lewis and Marguerite Herman is a manual 
for actors, directors, and writers. Although designed specifically for 
professionals who wish accurately to interpret the dialectal and sec- 
tional speech of the American people, this book has obvious values for 
the folklorist. The authors have not made—to quote them—“a scien- 
tific study of the superfine shades of pronunciation for the professional 
phonetician. (The book} does not strive to corral certain dialect vari- 
ants to pinprick points on a map. ... We have avoided scientific ped- 
antry in favor of practicality . . . and have tried to be as accurate as 
possible, within limits determined by our purpose.” The manual has 
substance and stature, and may be useful to folk interpreters on more 
than a make-do basis. (Theatre Arts Books, 328 pp., $6.50) 


Lovers, Mates, and Strange Bedfellows, edited by James R. Foster, 
is a collection of forty tales representing literate sources. From these 
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sources, mostly nineteenth century volumes, the editor has culled and 
sometimes translated tales that are varied and calculated to appeal to 
interested lay readers. With commendable skill the editor provides 
an anthology that is enjoyable and imaginative. (Harper & Brothers, 
208 pp., $3.50) 


The Way I Heard It brings together a number of legends and 
legendary figures from Texas’ Big Bend region as recorded by the late 
Walter Fulcher, life-long Big Bend resident, and edited by Dr. Elton 
Miles, president of the Texas Folklore Society. The refreshing tales 
in this excellently designed book are a stimulating antidote to the con- 
trived Texas lore recorded on video tape. (University of Texas Press, 
87 pages and much background photography, $2.75) 


Mark Twain and Southwestern Humor by Kenneth S. Lynn is a 
near-brilliant survey and analysis of the origins and creators of the 
humor from which Mark Twain gained material and inspiration and 
also of the fashioning of Twain's mind and. talent as an artist and 
craftsman. The author's basic assumption is that the humorous tradi- 
tion behind Twain represents a self-conscious art and not an express- 
ion of American mindlessness. Few early or recent books add so 
generously to an adequate understanding and appreciation of both 
Twain and the backdrop against which any proper evalution of his 
writings must be focused. (Little, Brown and Co., 300 pp., $5) 


Folksingers and Folksongs in America, edited by Ray M. Lawless, 
is a comprehensive encyclopedia containing biographies of 225 singers, 
an annotated bibliography of ballad and folksong collections, and a 
discography listing by singers and album titles more than 700 LP 
records and a check-list of song titles. Archives, folklore societies, folk 
festivals, and other useful and valuable information is included in 
this competently edited and objective resource book. Although some 
York State names are omitted, New York is importantly and signi- 
ficantly represented. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 643 pp., $10) 


Dictionary of the American Indian by John Stoutenburgh, Jr., 
is described on the dust jacket as “an up-to-date source book for the 
student, researcher or individual who simply wants a clear, unbiased 
picture of the American Indian.” The volume is described as a “com- 
prehensive work” an’ “a dependable source.” By no imaginable cri- 
terion does the book match such a blurb, for the several thousand 
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entries are listed without substance, source, or significance in an 
expressionless monotony that sometimes suggests illiteracy. (Philo- 
sophical Library, 462 pp., $10) 


In Philip Skene of Skenesborough, Doris Begor Morton has brought 
together the available facts about the man who founded the settle- 
ment that is now Whitehall. In the process she has corrected many 
erroneous statements that circulated about Philip Skene, soldier and 
settler, whose loyalty to Britain during the Revolution cost him a 
princely estate on Lake Champlain. The author, who is town historian 
of Whitehall, spent twelve years on a trail that led to Canada, Eng- 
land, and Ireland as she gathered the material for this book. A num 
ber of illustrations add to the interest. (Privately published by the 
author, Whitehall, N. Y., 84 pp. SZ plastic, $$ bound) 
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POSTSCRIPT 


N THREE successive years, special issues of the NYFQ have 

been devoted to Harold Thompson, New York's Year of His- 

tory, and to folk festivals and pageants, respectively. If this 
emphasis on some special topic once a year is received favorably, 
the practice will be continued. Suggestions about a theme for a 
special issue in 1961 will be welcomed. 

Ihe Cumulative Index shows that the NYFQ has been inter- 
ested in folk festivals and pageants since its beginning in 1945. 
Two of the articles in this issue bring up to date the stories of a 
pageant and a folk festival first reported fifteen years ago. 

Although this issue spans the state from the shores of Lake 
Champlain and the Catskills to the Niagara Frontier, only a small 
sampling of the dramas, selected arbitrarily, have been included. 
We would like to print other articles about this method of present- 
ing folklore in future issues. Suggestions and articles along this 
line will be given careful consideration. 

H. A. W. 








Indian Affairs 


in Colonial New York 
The Seventeenth Century 


By ALLEN W. TRELEASE, Wells College 


BecInninc with Henry Hudson’s voyage in 1609, this well-written 
and carefully documented book tells the story of the Indians of New 
York State, tracing their history through the Dutch and English 
periods to the end of the century. 

Primary consideration throughout is given to political, economic, 
and military developments, and one sees in this significant corner of 
North America the first steps of the European expansion which was 
to become world-wide in scope. How the colonists got along with the 
Indians, how the fur trade was conducted at Albany, relationships 
among the various Indian tribes, and what happened when white 
settlers initiated the liquor and arms traffic and attempted religious 


conversion are all covered in the book. 394 pages, illus., maps, $6.75 


A Great Seal Book— 


The History of the 


Five Indian Nations 


Depending on the Province of New-York in America 
By CADWALLADER COLDEN 


“THE REPRINTING of Colden’s famous History is an important event 
for everyone concerned with the study of the American Indian, for 
it was the first comprehensive examination of the Iroquois by an 
Englishman. It has been well known to historians, but Colden’s interests 
were broad and went beyond political and international history; he 
considered the Indians’ sociological, anthropological, and cultural 
aspects as well.”—Journal of Ethnobistory 205 pages, paper, $1.75 
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